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FOREWORD 
HIS third collection of One-Act Plays of To-day 


has been evoked by the success of its predecessors, 

and there is no longer any doubt that the one-act 
play has established itself with readers. But the modern 
one-act play is not confined to the armchair, to Matricu- 
lation students, or to the classroom. ‘The more evident, 
indeed, becomes the determination of theatrical managers to 
banish this art-form from the London theatres, the more is 
it proved by amateur actors (whose challenge the profes- 
sional theatre is at last acknowledging) that the West End of 
London is not the whole of England. 

Both phenomena, in fact—professional neglect of, and 
amateur enthusiasm for, the one-act play—extend beyond 
these shores. Lately a “Conference of the Drama in 
American Universities and Little Theatres ” was held at the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, and one would like incident- 
ally to emphasize the linking which implies a unanimity of 
aim of drama in the universities with drama in Little 
Theatres. And to quote a salient passage from an address at 
that conference by Mr Harold Brighouse, who was visiting 
America, “ The one-act play is the basic unit of the Little 
Theatres ; to-day it is in the Little Theatres alone that the 
one-act play receives attention and encouragement. From 
the Little Theatres, and by means of the one-act play, 
Eugene O'Neill and Susan Glaspell emerged to national and 
international significance.” 

It may be mentioned, in addition, that one-act plays are 
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used in the “Little Theatre Tournament” in New York 

(at which, under the auspices of the Drama League, an 

English * team? competes), while the one-act play is as much 

neglected by professionals on Broadway as in Shaftesbury 
venue. 

The twentieth century remarried literature with drama 
after a divorce of nearly a hundred years. But just as there 
are plays which are literary rather than dramatic, so there are 
plays of sound theatrical values which are not literary. The 
ideal balance between word and action is upset sometimes 
in the direction of too many words, sometimes in the direc- 
tion of too violent action, The permanent difference of 
opinion between those who hold Shakespeare to be more 
poet than playwright and those who hold him to be more 


playwright than Poet may be recalled. The perfect balance 
Seems unattainable, 


In making the 
cause of the actin, 
to dramatic values, 
than it reads: 


hopes, of the following examples will be read. with disap- 


y are essentially good plays, 
; and the 


real stage. The novelist and shor 
action which in the case of a p. 
“between the lines? 


Simplicity, the keynote of the best mo 
found in the dozen plays in this volume. 
second series, variety of type has been an 
Farjeon’s “ Friends? 
is readable as well as 
To 


t-story writer can describe 
tinted play must be read 


dern work, will be 
As in the first and 


aim ; and Herbert 
> represents that rare form, farce which 
actable, while the new sort of pastoral 


we. eR M 


FOREWORD 


play, a hardy growth despite the English climate, is 
exemplified in “How the Weather is Made.” And 
if Cockney comedy ever found more poignant expression 
than in “The Dumb and the Blind” the editor has yet 


to discover it. 
J. W.M. 
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THE DUMB AND THE BLIND 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


By Hanorp Cuapin 


CHARACTERS 


Jor Henverson, of mud-barge E 4 

Liz, bis wife 

Emmy, bis daughter, aged twelve 

Tom, bis son, aged fourteen months 

Bit Perper, also of the mud-barge, his 
| friend 


Produced for the first time on any stage by the Scottish 
Repertory Theatre Company, under the direction of 
Alfred Wareing, at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, on 
Monday, November 20, 1911, with the following cast : 

Joe . . . . Frepertck Lrovp 
Liz . . . . Ers Davison 
Bil . . . . Error Maxenam 
Emmy . . . Evcente Gray 


Iris hardly debatable that the best Cockney comedy 
of our day was written by the late Harold Chapin, 
who, as has been explained in the Second Series of 
One-Act Plays of To-day, was technically an Ameri- 
can citizen. Mayfair drama has many exponents 
and London drama few. Perhaps the best London 
play of the century is Miss Elizabeth Baker’s 
“Chains”; Neil Lyons’s “London Pride? was 
a review of London in war-time rather than a 
play, and Charles McEvoy possibly takes the 
second place with “ The Likes of "Ero 

In one-act plays “ Makeshifts,” by the late Ger- 
trude Robins, and the tramp-sketch “The Door- 
way,” by Mr Harold Brighouse, call for mention ; 
but Harold Chapin’s is the last word. The late 
William Archer held * The Dumb and the Blind ” 
to be his best play: in its utter simplicity it is 
among the masterpieces of the one-act form, 
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Scene: A top room in a tenement-house in Bermondsey. The 
door opens on to the landing, across which is the bedroom. 
Through the open window—a large sash-window without 
curtains—can be seen an extensive panorama of smoking 
chimneys, dirty steeples, and telegraph-poles, silhouetted 
against a sky across which the neutral greys and warmer 
rose tints of a spring evening are creeping. Through this 
window a flood of dusty yellow sunlight illumines most of 
the room. The large kitchen table covered with a red 
cloth which stands in the window is full in this light. The 
linoleum-covered floor reflects it more remotely, and its 
farthest beams just reach the three rough chairs, which are 
in the course of conversion into a makeshift bed of childish 
proportions against the wall below the door. Other chairs 
are at the table: one above, one below, and one beside it 
facing the window. 

The fire is burning brightly behind a large threefold clothes- 
horse covered with wet linen, which, being semi-trans- 
parent, is converted by the flames into a luminous screen 
of flaming orange which dies to a dull red and leaps again 
to flame when the fire is replenished. In the shadows on 
either side of the fire are articles of furniture ; a dresser, 


1 Published by Messrs Gowans and Gray, Ltd. Applications 
regarding amateur performances of this play should be addressed to 
Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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poorly furnished with crockery but rich in undarned socks, 
novelettes, etc. ; and an old chest of drawers. : 

4 cheap alarum clock, ticking on the mantelpiece and just visible 
above the clothes-horse, points to something past five as the 
curtain rises, disclosing MRS HENDERSON engaged in hang- 
ing the last of the wet linen on the horse, taking it from a 
zinc bath and wringing it with considerable Strength. 

MRS HENDERSON 75 a big, capable-looking woman of the labour- 
ing class. About thirty-six years of age, she is not un- 
comely, but equally not a beauty. Her dark hair is 
twisted into a knot at the back of her head and locked in 
unostentatious curl-papers around her ‘forehead. She wears 
a dark skirt and a red blouse, open at the neck, the sleeves 
being rolled up above her elbows, 

From somewhere—a long way off—comes the monotonous re- 
iteration of an incomplete set of chimes: three notes 
repeated again and again rhythmically and endlessly. 
Some one in the street below is calling * Any chai’ss tomen? 
or bar'ss tomen! P? at intervals of half a minute. His 
voice is fading away into the distance when a clatter of 
Juvenile boots on the stairs heralds the approach of EMMY 
HENDERSON, daughter of the house. The young lady 
enters swinging her school-bag, and crosses to the table, 
where she throws it down loudly. She is an ordinary 
Board School child of eleven or twelve : long black legs, 
slightly darned, and slightly in need of darning ; short 


black skirt in need of lengthening ; and blue blouse. Also 
pig-tails, boots, and a sailor hat. 


She addresses her mother reproacbfully. 


EMMY. Nice fing, Muvver ! 
vat compoun’ multiplication, 
MRS HENDERSON [apprebensively]. Were you kep’ in for it ? 


pe [incensed]. Kep’ int... Didn't you never learn 
I 


I dunno wot you did wiy 
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compoun’ multiplication, Muvver? [MRS HENDERSON is too 
busy to reply.] You went to school, didn’t you? 

MRS HENDERSON. ’F course. 

EMMY. Well, wot did vey learn you? 

MRS HENDERSON. Oh . . . all sorts o’ things. 

EMMY. Pity vey didn’t learn you compoun’ multiplication. 

MRS HENDERSON [with sudden authority]. Nah, vat's enough 
of it. 

[emmy is subdued. She opens her satchel and pro- 
duces an exercise-book. Kneeling on chair by table 
she examines a page. Then, after a moments 
struggle, curiosity triumphs. 

emmy. Wot did you try to do wiv it? 

MRS HENDERSON [evasively], Oh, I dunno. 

emmy [cuttingly]. No more don't noboddy! Teacher 
kep’ me arf an ’our trying to show 'er ’ow I'd done it; an’ 
ven she kep’ me anover "arf tryin’ to show me w’y it was 
wrong. [Decisively] PI tell you wot it is, Muvver: you'll 
"ave to take Tommy aht yourself of an evening nah I’ve got 
into compoun’ multiplication. 

MRS HENDERSON [with a slight sigh]. Alright. 

emmy [compassionate but firm]. Yes, I know you like to get 
rid of "im for a bit wen you've "ad "im all day, but I can’t 
trust you wiv me ’ome-work like I used to, nah, can I? 

MRS HENDERSON [regretfully]. No. [She dries her hands on 
towel at door.] 

emmy [her good-nature getting the best of ber]. Tell you 
wot. ll take Tommy aht on grammar nights. You’re 
alright at parsin’. 

MRS HENDERSON. Oh, yes. 

EMMY. You used to be alright at arifmetic—but you 
must admit—compoun’ multiplication 

MRS HENDERSON [with another sudden access of authority]. 
Nah, look 'ere, miss : if you say “ compoun' multiplication ” 
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to me again, I'll warm you, so mind. [She attacks the make- 
shift bed, arranging the chairs and patting up the nondescript 


matiress. That done, she fetches from the chest of drawers a 
blanket and sheet.) 


EMMY [reading these omens]. Farver’s night 'ome? 


MRS HENDERSON [returning with tbe bedclothes to the bed] 
Friday; don't you know it is? 

EMMY. You needn't snap me "ead off, 
"ome of a Friday, 

MRS HENDERSON. Pretty near. 


EMMY [still watching the bed-making] "E seems to be 
always comin? ome, don’t ?e? 


MRS HENDERSON. D'you mind? 


[4 Cockney sarcasm, popular with the fair sex. 
—I don’t particularly like sleeping on free 


>E ain't always 


EMMY. Well 


chairs. 


MRS HENDERSON 
nights. 


EMMY, Yes, 


[for consolation]. It’s only for a couple o° 


[Then reminiscently] Muvver! Do you re- 
"im "ome for a ?ole week w'ile ve barge 
was bein’ painted ? 
MRS HENDERSON [in exculpation]. Well, "e?adn't got nothin? 
to do then. A man always gets a bit irritable-like wen ’e 
ain't got nothin? to Occupy "is mind. 


EMMY. I don't see as "es got much to occupy ?is mind— 
muckin’ abaht on a mud-barge. 


“MRS HENDERSON [straightening her back], Nah, Miss *Igh- 
an’-Mightiness, don’t you get turnin’ of your nose up at ve 
barge ; it’s kept us for nigh on ten years 

EMMY. Wiv your bit o? charing. 


MRS HENDERSON [at work again]. ^F course. 
EMMY [after some thought]. Muvver . . . 
MRS HENDERSON. Wot ? 


x Wot did Farver do before "e started on ve barge? 
I 
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MRS HENDERSON. "E looked for work. 

EMMY. All the time? 

MRS HENDERSON. Well, of course, 'e got dis'eartened some- 
times w'en I was out of a place and couldn't give ’im nothin’ 
to spend. 

emmy [after a sniff]. Muvver . . . 

MRS HENDERSON [parrying further questions]. There’s 
Tommy. 

EMMY [holding her ground]. Pve got me ’ome-work to do. 

MRS HENDERSON. I'll 

EMMY [warningly]. It’s compoun? multiplication. 

MRS HENDERSON. I’ll give you a note to the teacher. 

EMMY [shaking ber head]. It's a bad ’abit to get into. 

MRS HENDERSON [wearily]. Oh, alright—disobliging. 

[Moves towards door. 

EMMY [jumping down]. No—alright, Muvver—I’ll see to 
^im for a bit. You'll ’ave to—[she finishes the remark from 
the other side of the door]—get me up early in ve morning to 
do it, vat’s all. 

[Mrs HENDERSON finishes making the bed. From the 
other room EMMY can be beard talking to tbe baby, 
and occasionally calling to her mother across the 
landing. 

emmy [off]. Ullo, melord, ’n’ how long ’ave you been 
awake for? Come on! [4 grunt as she lifts the baby.] 
There we are! [Calling] Muvver ! 

MRS HENDERSON. Yes? 

EMMY [enthusiastically]. Aint "is bump gettin’ on alright ? 
Can't ’ardly see it. 

MRs HENDERSON. Good job for youitis, miss. "Take better 
care of "is 'ead another time. Dancin’ about. 

emmy [greatly offended]. Y wasn’t dancin’ about. 

MRs HENDERSON. I suppose the lampost barged into you 
of itself? 
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EMMY [triumphant]. It wasn't a lampost, it was a tram- 
car, see? [To the baby] Nah ven [Calling] Where's 
‘is ovver shoe? [To the baby] W’ere’s your ovver shoe, 


Tommy? Ain’tetit,’ave you? Oh,'ere we are. [Pause] 
'"Ulle. [Calling] Muvver ! 


MRS HENDERSON. Well ? 
EMMY. "Ere's Farver comin? upstairs. 
MRS HENDERSON. Oh—ven if you 
san run aht for a pint. 
[4 clumping of heavy feet on the stairs and a rough 
voice somewhere about the floor below. 


jor [below]. Hullo. 

EMMY [just outside door]. Hullo. 

JOE. Wot are you avin’ a game at? [Pause] *Ullo, 
Tommy! Ullo, young feller-me-lad, 


[The heavy feet are ascending the stairs; two pairs 
of them. 


EMMY. Say “hullo ” 
comes ’ome once a week, 
Jor. Something like, ain't ?e? 


"ll wait "arf a minute you 


to Farver, Tommy, ’cos ’e only 


[4 third voice—sitt PEPPER’s—replies. 
BILL [off]. Not "arf. 


[JOE HENDERSON enters followed by BILL PEPPER. Both 
are barge-labourers : heavy-footed, ill-shaven— 


JOE wears a scrubby moustache—and roughly 


dressed in corduroys and heavy coats with red 


handkerchiefs around their necks. 
MRS HENDERSON. Hullo, 


JOE [not to be outdone in courtesy]. Hullo. [Then after a 
pause] Pve brought old Bill up; d'you [He stumbles 
over the bath on the floor R. C. and instantly is in a temper. ] 
Blast it! Wot dyer want to "ave vat blinkin’ fing abaht 
ve floor for ? " 


MRS HENDERSON. I Was wr) 
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jor. I might ’a’ broke me bloomin’ neck over it. 
MRS HENDERSON. Well, you didn’t. 
Jor. Clever, ain't you? Leavin’ fings. Can't you sit 
dahn, Bill, after those stairs. ? 
BILL. Vey are a bit... . [Crosses and sits below table, 
Jor [crosses and cuts a piece of bread at table, then sits and 
starts eating]. Puh! You’ve got it "ot enough in 'ere. 
MRS HENDERSON. I've 'ad the window open. I "ad to ’ave 
the fire, to dry by. 
jor [angrily]. Washin’ ? 
MRS HENDERSON [nervously]. Yes, Joe. 
EMMY [appearing in door]. Can I ’ave ’apenny to spend, 
Muvver ? 
MRS HENDERSON [shocked at the idea]. No! Wot next? 
zMMY, Oh, Muvver, just ’apenny, cos 
MRS HENDERSON. You know perfeckly well as I 
Jor [raising bis voice above theirs in spite of the handicap 
of a mouthful of bread]. Goon! Give er a’apenny wen she 
arsts for it. 
MRS HENDERSON [expostulating]. Joe, ?ow can I ? 
Jor. Give "er a ’apenny I say, when I tells you to... . 
And don’t answer me back. 
[mrs HENDERSON with dull obedience obeys, taking 
from her pocket a purse. 
Jor [less loudly). And send 'er out to get me a drop o' 
beer. [MRS HENDERSON takes down a jug from dresser. 
emmy. Nah, you know I can’t go into a pub wiv baby, 
Farver. 
jor. Wot? W’y not? 
emmy. It’s agin ve law. 
BILL [quietly, but with authority], Vat’s right, Joe. 
MRS HENDERSON [in further corroboration]. Yes, vey —— 
Joz [turning on her]. Ven go an’ get it yourself. 
mrs HENDERSON. Alright. PT 
wu 4 LI 
IEEE. 
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EMMY. Goo’-bye. [Turns to go. 
MRS HENDERSON. You might fetch ve beer an ven come 
back for baby. 


EMMY. l'n—— 
Jor [Joudly]. I tol’ you to fetch it, didn’t I? Well ven, 
go an’ do it. [emmy exits and clatters downstairs. 


MRS HENDERSON [going on to landing and calling after]. 
Emmy! [More loudly] Emmy ! 

EMMY [pausing on the floor below]. Wot? 

MRS HENDERSON [just outside door]. Don’t go running 
downstairs so fast wiv baby. You'll be catching ’is 'ead 
in ve bannisters again. 

EMMY [scornfully]. Fusspot ! [Clatters on down. 

MRS HENDERSON [returning to room]. Vere you are, Joe! 
Wot d'you make me give ’er a "apenny for? 

JOE [aggressively]. "Cause I chose . . . see ? I suppose 

can give me own kid a 'apenny wen she arsts for it, can't I? 
It ain't often Pm "ome, and I likes to see people lookin? 
'appy "n? glad to see me—{pointedly|—not grizzlin’, 

MRS HENDERSON. I ain't grizzlin’, 

JOE [loudly]. Yus you are. An’ don’t answer me back 
—before Bill! Pm surprised at you. Wot will ’e fink 
of us ? 

BILL [ politely]. Oh, vat's alright. I’ve been married mes- 
self; I knows wot women are. 

JOE. Vey wouldn't be so 

BILL [agreeing]. Vat's it | 

Jor. Did you ever see a couple o’ women over a cup o 
tea? Gawd's trufi! Clack, clack, clack, 

BILL [nodding]. Vat's it | 

Jor. Clack, clack, clack . 5 
runnin' dahn veir "usbands, 

BILL. Ah! 


Jor [turning on bis wife again]. Nah, wot about vat beer ? 
22 
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MRS HENDERSON [who bas been quietly making up the fire]. 
Pm going, Joe. Gimme time to make the fire up. 

sox [grunting scornfully]. Make ve fire up. 

MRS HENDERSON [with more acerbity]. You don’t want to 
sleep in wet sheets to-night, I suppose. 

Jor. I never see anythink like you! You’ve always got 
fings dryin’ wen I come 'ome. Wot’s up wiv you? 

MRS HENDERSON. You wouldn’t like to come ’ome to find 
ve place all dirty, would you, Joe? 

jor, Well ven, wy couldn't you get 'em done early in ve 
week? You know puffeckly well as T'd be "ome o? Friday 
night. An? ’ere you are a doin’ of "em ve very day I comes 
'ome. Aggravator! 

Mns HENDERSON. I "ad a bit o? charing to do yesterday. 
Pll'ave?em all done an’ out of ve way before your nex’ night 
'ome I [She is taking down jug as she speaks.] 

Jor. You won't ?ave ve chance. I'm not goin’ away no 
more. ^ 

MRS HENDERSON [turning, jug in band]. Wot? 

Jor. I ain't goin’ away with ve barge no more. 

MRS HENDERSON [apprebensively]. Got ve sack? 

jor [insulted]. Wot d'you mean—‘ Got ve sack"; 
Vey’ve put me on ve dredger; ten bob a week extra an’ 
live at "ome. 

MRS HENDERSON. At "ome ? 

Jor. Yus, at ’ome. . . - Wot's up wiv you? 

MRS HENDERSON. You'll be "ome all ve week ven: 
Every week? j 

jor [sarcastically]. D'you mind? 

MRS HENDERSON. I'll [Suddenly opens door and exits, 
closing it after ber.] 

BILL. She don’t seem very pleased. 

Jor [roughly tolerant]. She’s alright. Bit startled, vat's 
all. Shell "ave to get used to it. 
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BILL [after a pause, enviously], Bit o luck, ain't it? 

JOE [unenthusiastically]. It’s alright. 

BILL. Ten bob a week more. 

Jor. Liz’ll get that 
ill the week, 


BILL [awed]. You won't go givin’ "er ve "ole lot of it? 

Jof. Ve "ole ten bob? Wot do you take me for? Do 
you fink I’m goin’ to slave me ’eart out on ve blinkin? 
Jredger an not "ave a bit for mesself? Don't be silly. 
Changing subject] Firsty ? 

BILL [with some satisfaction]. Not bad. 

Jor. Som I. Jolly “ot in ere, ain't it? 

BILL. I don’t mind it, 

JOE. It’s not ’ealthy, you know, 


out from table to enable himself to sto 
Vat’s Liz all over! 


messes abaht ve place 
Never goes aht, ’ardl 
Aggravator ! 


[There is a moment's pause while yog removes a boot. 
BILL [voicing bis thought 


5]. You "ave to work jolly 'ard on 
the dredger, 


JOE [unlacing the other boot]. Yes. 


BILL [continuing]. All ve time—wiy ve foreman watching 
you. 


Jor. I know. [Straightening his back, and Speaking with 
becoming seriousness] Dm not so sure as I'm really betterin? 
mesself, you know, Bill, [Pauses, thinking] Of course, it’s 
ten bob more . , . but they gets it out of you in work, 


BILL. I expecks vey’d put you back on one of ve ol’ barges 
if you arst "em to, 


JOE [sucking doubt ully on a tooth]. Risky. 
BILL. Risky ? Ow? 


Jor. Make ’em fink as you didn’t like work, 
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aht o! me—some of it—wen Pm ’ome 


[Rises and pulls chair 


op and undo his boots.] 
: " > 
Goes aht charin’ wile m away an 


all ve bloomin? time wen I'm ’ome. 
y, except to get me a drop o beer. 
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BILL. Ah! 

Jor [disparagingly]. Vey’re like vat. 

BILL. Vat’s true. 

jor [returning to his boot]. She’s takin’ er time over vat 
beer. 

BILL. Far to go for it? [Rising and looking out of the 
window. ] 

Jor. Just across ve road. 

BILL. Don’t see no sign of 'er. Wich pub ¢ 

jor. Fird along . . . not countin’ those two opposite. 

BILL [crossing room to a small photo of a group hanging on 
wall below door]. Vis you? 

jut [looking up]. Wot? Oh vat. Yes—wiv Liz. 

BILL. Taken wen you was married? Plenty of you, ain't 
vere? 

jor. Vat's all Liz's family. 

BILL. None o yours ? 

Jor [grimly]. I saw to vat. 

BILL. Oo’s vis ? [Appreciatively] Bit of alright. 

jor. Vat? One of Liz’s sisters or somethink ; vey all 
turned up. 

BILL. W’y didn't you marry rer? 

jor, She wasn’t respectable. 

BILL. Was you married in church? 

jor. Yes. Liz would ’ave it. You know wot women are 
for a bit o? show. 

BILL. It don’t do to give way to em. 

jor. One ’as to at ve start. Liz said as "ow she’d be 


married in church or not at all: Ss 
BILL. You should a’ said not at all ven. 
jor [tolerantly]. Oh, I dunno. .- - 
BILL [still at photo]. Oo’s vis? Ol’ chap wiv a beard. . . . 
Jor. Liz’s farver .- - worked at a brewery. W’ere ve 
blinkin’ Sam's vat beer ? 
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BILL. She does take ’er time, don’t she ? j 

Jor. I’d go after "er only. [Divested of bis boots be 
pads softly up to tbe door and opens it. He is about to step out 
on to landing when something catches his eye in the room 
opposite and he Stops dead, Staring across the landing more in 
curiosity than surprise] "Ullo. .. . Wot. . . ? 

BILL [turning]. Wot’s up? 

Jor [softly]. Come "ere, 

BILL [taking his tone from the other]. Wot is it ? [Moves 
softly up stage towards door. 

JOE [suddenly changing his mind and closin 
but silently]. Ño . . . *arf amo’, 

BILL [stopping, surprised]. Wot's up wiv you ? 

Jor. Nuffin’. [Turns to door, bis band upon the knob, but 


looks back suspiciously at piii, before opening jn] It ain't 
nuffin’, I say, 


BILL, Alright, 
JOE. Ven don't 
BILL. I wasn't, 
JOE [pointing to the farthest chair: 
O an’ sit over vere, 

BILL [surprised but amiable], Alright. 

[JOE watches him to the chair, and then quietly opens 
door again and peers across landing. He holds the 
door a bare couple of feet open, and, as it opens 
down stage, nothing can be seen From the audience. 
After a moment of perfect silence he closes the door 
softly, ruffling his hair thoughtfully. An idea 


Strikes him. He resumes his chair by the table and 
calls, 


Jor [loudly]. Liz! 
BILL [who has been watch. 
- ain’t she gone for it ven? 


JOE. She’s in ve Ovve; 
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ng the door swiftly 


8o lookin’ over my shoulder. 


A 


the one below the table]. 


T room. 
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BILL. "Iding ? 

jor. Shut up. [Calls again.] Liz. 

[While the name is still on bis lips MRS HENDERSON 
opens the door and stands on the threshold, her hat 
on and the jug in ber band. 

MRS HENDERSON [stopping just inside the door]. Pm just 
goin’ for it, Joe. I’ad to stop an’ put on me rat. [Turns 
to go.] 

jor. Liz. 

MRS HENDERSON [turning obediently]. Wot ? 

Jor. "Arf a mo’. 

MRS HENDERSON [obediently returning to C. of room]. Wot? 

jor [awkwardly, as be forms a question in bis mind]. Liz 

. wot [Suddenly remembering tbe presence of bis 
friend] "Ere, Bill. . . oblige me by poppin’ aht for vat 
beer . . . you don't mind ? 

BIL [rising, mystified]. No. 

jor. Pd go mesself, only I've got me boots off. "Ere. 
[Hands over some money.] Geta quart . . . no durryde ee 

BILL, Alright. [Goes off in dull perplexity. 

MRS HENDERSON. I "ope Bill don’t mind. ... 

yor [ignoring her remark]. Liz. 

MRS HENDERSON. Wot ? 

Jor. Wot was you adoin’ of ? 

MRS HENDERSON. Wot was I wot ? 

Jor. Wot was you adoin' of ? 

MRs HENDERSON. W'en ? 

Jor. Just now. Wen I called you. 

MRS HENDERSON. Putting me ’at on. 

jor. No, you wasn't. I opened ve door. 

MRS HENDERSON. Ve door? What for? 

Jor. To "ave a look aht an’ see wot ’ad become of you 
an? vat beer, An’ I see you in vere kneclin’ wiv your "ed 
on ve bed. Wot’s up wiv you? 
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MRS HENDERSON [guiltily]. I was sa 
Jor. Wot? 
MRS HENDERSON. It don’t take, 
JOE. You don’t "ave to sa 
a drop o' beer, do you? 


MRS HENDERSON [reproaching the irreverence]. Joe! 
E in? 
Jor. Well, wot's up wiv you, ven? [No answer.] Ain't 
you well ? 


MRS HENDERSON. I’m alright. 


Jor. You don't say vem every day, do you? 

MRS HENDERSON. No, nuffink like. 

Jor. Ven wot . . .? 

MRS HENDERSON. I felt I wanted to. 

Jor. Felt you wanted to ? Wy ? 

MRS HENDERSON. I felt—grateful-like—vat’s all. 

Jor. Felt wot? 

MRS HENDERSON, Grateful-like 
[Ashamed] I sort of 

Jor. Well? 

MRS HENDERSON [more and more ashamed]. 'To sort o’ fank 
Gawd—it come Oyer mes. .. . 

Jor. Fank Gawd? Wot for? 


MRS HENDERSON. Well, because . . , you... ain’t goin’ 
away no more. 


yin’ me prayers. 


y your prayers before fetchin’ 


+ + you know. . . 
felt I wanted to — [Hesitates.] 


[Jor is paralysed with amazement and sits staring at 
ber, unable to Speak. At last—awed—he clears 
his throat. 


JOE You... . Unadequately] You’re glad, ven? 

MRS HENDERSON. It?s—it’s a bit o? company for me 

i Lb ! [Rises and looks out of 
window, tbinking] You me goin’ away, ven ? 
x missed you sometimes, 
JOE [under his breath]. 


*Struth ! 
MRS HENDERSON. You mean you don’t miss me? 
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jor. I donno. I never noticed. 

MRS HENDERSON. Oh, but you always ’ad something to 
occupy your mind. 

jor. Yes. [With a fresh thought] Liz. 

MRS HENDERSON. Wot ? 

jor. You... I mean... it ain't just a ’abit wiv 
you? 

MRS HENDERSON. Wot? 

jor. Fankin’ Gawd for fings. You ain’t always adoin’ of 
it? 

MRS HENDERSON. No. I just come over 

Jor. D'you believe in Gawd ? 

MRS HENDERSON. I donno. . . . Yes. 

Jor [in just the same tone—he has been looking out of the 
window as be spoke]. "Ere comes ol’ Bill wiv ve beer. 

MRS HENDERSON [relieved]. ll put aht ve glasses. 

[She brings down glasses from the dresser to table. He 
takes ber by the arm and turns ber to bim. 

Jor. You're quite sure it ain't just a "abit ? Yov're really 
glad as I’m goin’ to be 'ome . . . all ve time? Spit your 
oaf ? 

MRS HENDERSON. Of course I’m glad, Joe. Really glad 

[niri enters with the beer. 

BILL [engrossed in his purchase). I spilt a bit comin’ up ve 
stairs, Vey’re vat dark ! 

Jor. Vat’s alright. $ 

BILL [stopping and looking at them suspiciously]. Anything 
up? 

Jor. No. 

[BILL returns to his usual chair below the table. mrs 
HENDERSON has taken the beer from him, and takes 
it to JOE. 

Jor [slowly pouring out the beer and passing it to BILL]. 
D’you believe in Gawd, Bill? 
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BILL [vaguely surprised]. Wot? I donno. Yes, I sup- 
Pose so. Wy? : r 
Jor. Nuffin’. After all, it don’t signify. [Pushing the jug 
across] "Ere, you pour it out. I don’t want none, 
BILL. Wot ? 
Jor. I feels a bit—_ 
BILL, Fanks, 
JOE [after wrestling with his thoughts]. Liz. 
MRS HENDERSON. Wot ? 


JOE Uaboricusly]. I ain't 'ome—for ever— even nah. We 
—I shall "ave to leave you agin. 


—some day, Wot about vat? 
You—— [Turns almost with 2 groan to the table] Gawd’s 
truth! Wot are we ere for ? 

BILL [eating]. I donno. 


[EMMY clatters in at the door, carrying the baby, and 

bubbling over with amazing news, 

EMMY. Mummy, Tommy’s seen a black’ 

"n^ an ol’ man in a carriage dressed 
monkey in Jute Street, *n’__ 

[The curtain descends, cuttin 


| short ber volubility s 
but not before JOE—his face clearing—has held out 
bis arms for his bab 


"Bre, "ave some bread ?n? cheese, 


n’white horse, 
up like a soldier, "n? a 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 
A LITTLE FANTASY 


By Hanorp BRIGHOUSE 


CHARACTERS 


Tue CLERK or THE WEATHER 
Miss SMITH May 


Sor June 

Ran Jury 
Frost AUGUST 
January SEPTEMBER 
FEBRUARY OCTOBER 
Marcu NOVEMBER 


APRIL DECEMBER 


Tr was originally intended to print “The Price of 
Coal”—about which Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
speaks with approbation in British Drama1—as a 
Iepresentative specimen of Mr Brighouse’s work. 
With the object, however, of including an example 
of the modern Pastoral play “How the Weather is 
Made” has been substituted, 

While this play Presents no difficulties for indoor 
performance it is one of several in Open-Air Plays 
and Plays for the Meadow and Plays for the Lawn (both 
volumes published by Messrs Samuel French) written 
specifically for outdoor performance. Technically, 
the outdoor Play has its own little problems. As 
there can be no curtain there can be no climacteric 
‘curtains,’ no Scenery beyond Nature’s own, and a 
minimum of * properties ^—such, for example, as a 
garden-seat—should be employed. It is almost the 
problem of the Circus: the performers are not cut 


f, glamorously, from the audience by a proscenium 
arch and a raised stage; and the sense of romance 
must be evoked by cos 


tume. The best-known of 
these outdoor plays by Mr Brighouse are “ The 
Prince Who was a Piper? and « Maypole Morn- 
ing? in Plays Jor the Meadow ; but the following 
example, and © Tha Laughing Mind" in another 
volume, Open- Air Plays, are also very popular. 
*Harrap. 


HOW THE WEATHER 
IS MADE" 


The scene is an open space, carpeted by grass, with more than 
two entrances to it if you feel extravagant, but at any rate 
one entrance to the R. and another to the L. 

A preoccupied gentleman, formally dressed in morning coat and 
silk hat, walks into the space. A young lady, in summer 
clothes, but carrying an umbrella and a Burberry, enters 
in pursuit of bim. Her name is everybody's name, but 


for convenience we may call her Miss SMITH. 


Miss smirH. Excuse me! Excuse me, sir. 

THE GENTLEMAN [without turning]. Busy, busy ! 

Miss smira. But I must speak to you. It’s most urgent. 
THE GENTLEMAN [now turning]. Have you filled in a form ? 
MisssMiTH. No. I didn’t know that was necessary. 

[So the GENTLEMAN continues bis walk. 
Oh, I won't be bound by red tape. I will speak to you. 
You are the Clerk of the Weather, aren't you ? 


THE cLrRk. Am I to have no privacy anywhere ? 


Miss sMiTH. But you are a public servant and I’m the 
public. I want to know 
_ THE CLERK [£urning, raising bis 
issued from Room 6058 double x 4. 
to the officer in charge—— 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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bat]. Madam, bulletins are 
If you will kindly apply 
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Miss SMITH. But you are in charge of the officer. You 
are the brains behind the bulletins. Oh, it’s useless to deny 
it. You have the brows of a thinker, the air of a man who 
is a leader of men, the bearing of a sage. 

THE CLERK. Naturally. I was at Oxford. 

MISS sMITH. Then you can tell me everything, 

THE CLERK. Undoubtedly I can. 

MISS SMITH. It’s about the weather, 


THE CLERK. Oh, there I must beg to be excused. Pro- 
fessional etiquette. I’m sure you will understand me when 
I say that mysteries should be mysterious. 

MISS sMITH, Perhaps I understand you very well. 

THE CLERK. Indeed ? 


MISS SMITH, If you decline to tell 
the weather, 


it than anybody else, 
THE CLERK. Mob-o 

But I’m sure nobod 

possibly subscribe t. 
MISS SMITH, 

brella in June. 
THE CLERK, I sympathize, 

control the months, do you ? 
MISS SMITH. Why not ? 


, THE CLERK. For a reason so obvious that I hate to men- 
tion it. It would hi 


.& Aint at an ignorance in you which I am 
Sure does not exist, 


MISS SMrTH. Of course, you're telling me nothing. You’re 
a well-trained official. Officials always tell nothing to con- 
ceal the fact that they have nothing to tell, 


THE CLERK. But that is almost —T only say « 
verging upon rudeness, 
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Pinion is very irreverent nowadays, 
y So young and beautiful as you could 
o such a sentiment, 


I'm exceedingly tired of Sarrying an um- 


but you don't expect me to 


almost ”— 
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iss situ. Truth has no manners, Mr Clerk. 

THE CLERK. You can’t be aware what you said. You have 
attributed ignorance to Government officials ! 

Miss sMITH. A crime, I suppose ? 

[4nd if you think miss smrvH’s modern flippancy 
amounts to Bolshevism, why, arent we all ? 

THE CLERK. In a better age than this you would have 
been beheaded. As it is, madam, in this chaotic era of 
humanitarian sentimentality when people can forget the 
respect due to Government officials and can escape the dis- 
cipline of decapitation, as it is, madam, I incline to scarify 
your unbelief myself. I have a mind to draw aside the 
awful veil and to compel you with your own eyes to witness 
the weather in the making. 

MISS SMITH. You really do know? [She begins to think it 
possible.) 

THE CLERK, Madam, the weather is a very old institution 
and a very conservative one. The weather does not change. 

Miss SMITH. You know, even as the formal pronouncement 
of a Government official, that strikes me as a corking whopper. 

THE CLERK, I should have put it that the weather is un- 
changing in its habit of changing. 

Miss sMITH. Thank you. Most informing. And is that 
what you meant by drawing aside the veil? I might have 
known you meant nothing. 

THE CLERK. I did not mean nothing. If I decide to draw 
the veil I shall be revealing to you the causes of the weather. 

Miss smitu. That's what I want. Lets get at the cause 
and there’s hope of a cure. 

THE cLERK. There is no hope. 

[His gloom is tragic : it is the profound sadness of the 
sage. 

Miss sMiTH, I’m afraid yowre a pessimist. Modern 
Kience— — 
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THE CLERK. Science ? Science is a toy, a plaything of 
the animalcule, man. If you seriously think that science is 
a big thing, let me advise you, while yet there is time, to 
withdraw from beholding the mystery of the weather. 

MISS SMITH. You're trying to frighten me, 

THE CLERK. Can you look at the sun ? 


MISS SMITH. Only for a moment, the same as every one 
else, 

THE CLERK. In the Glade of the Weather, it may be 
necessary to look at the sun for half an hour. 

MISS SMITH. Can you stand it ? 

THE CLERK. It is part of my official duty to stand ir, 

MISS sMiTH. Then Pm perfectly sure it’s safe, 

THE CLERK. Very well, madam, I defy the Official Secrets 
Act and I introduce you, at your own risk, to the inner 
mystery of the weather. Come with me, come, behold, 
and learn for yourself how hopeless is the hope that man 
can bend the weather to his will. 

[With outspread arms he makes the gesture of drawing 


4 curtain and bows miss SMITH into the space 
behind. 


You may watch, and 
speak, 


MISS SMITH. As there are no Seats, 
[Do you know, she is Quite resentful, 


you may sit down, but you may not 


Yet many people 


football match. 
THE CLERK. As 


Permit me, 
[He takes her mackint 


: 05b and spreads it as 4 rug to 
one side. muss g 


MITH reclines on the mackintosh ; 


7 » and be too rests on the grass, sor 
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yawns audibly, which causes the CLERK to turn 
from iss sMitu and to run to sor, bowing. 

THE CLERK. Good morning. I hope you’re merely lying 
down to rest. Your health is 

sot. My health is excellent. But I am bored. 

THE CLERK. Oh, my dear Sol, no! Iimplore you! The 
World suffers alarmingly when you are bored. 

sor. The World does not count for much in a solar sys- 
tem, my friend. [ Rises, yawning and stretching.) And Iam 
bored. 

THE CLERK. It is such a disaster to the World. 

sot. Your parochial troubles don’t agitate me. It’s 
June. That month puts a terrible strain on my constancy. 

THE CLERK. Only thirty days, your Majesty. One of the 
shorter months. 

sot. I know, but they begin at 3 A.M. and go on till 9 p.m. 
How would you like a working day of eighteen hours ? 
That’s what the jade expects of me. 

THE CLERK. I don’t find in my reports that she often sees 
as much of you as that. 

sor. Probably not. June has a pretty face, but I ask you, 
can any sun make love to the same face for eighteen hours 
a day ? 

[une enters: decked with roses. Her face is sun- 
burnt. Hatlessness is fatal to shell-pink. 

JUNE [running towards soL]. My lover and my king ! 

sor. Good morning. You're a little late to-day. 

JUNE. À jealous mist parted us. 

soL. Oh, I’m not reproaching you. I'm sure if you care 
to disobey the calendar, it's no business of mine. 

JUNE. I hate the calendar. The calendar makes a short 
month of me and gives me fewer days with you than some of 
my sisters have. 

sol. But yours are longer days. 
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JUNE. That is because you love me best of all the months, 

SOL. I have to love you longest, 

JUNE. Haveto? You Speak as if you found it disagreeable, 

soL. I wouldn't say positively disagreeable, A trifle mono- 
tonous, perhaps, 

June. Indeed? Then why did you chase Rain away 
yesterday ? 

sot. Did I? A moment 
habit. J 

JUNE. Oh! 

sox. Well, my dear, after P 
-ighteen hours 

THE CLERK. Or thereabouts, 

SOL. —or thereabouts, More or less eighteen hours, I'm 
bound to Say your face becomes a little obvious. I don't 
blame you, Any face would, 
- JUNE. Perhaps you prefer January ? 

SOL. It's Possible, but like a woman, my dear, you are 
Tunning to extremes. T have never seen January's face. 
January is month-in-a-mist, Always she wears a veil. 


JUNE. Then you can be perfectly certain it's because she 
has Something to hide, 


of carelessness, Mere force of 


ve been staring at you for 


[Enter JANUARY, who wears a long veil. 

JANUARY. I beg your pardon! 

THE CLERK [interposing in the greatest alarm]. January, I 
beg you for the sake of “very growing thing on Earth! It 
is summer, Consider the lilies of the field. 

We care for that Earth of yours ? 

n is al 
> and let me. — | 
proaching JANUARY, ] 

2p BRQOU are nearer to me 
been before | [Slozoly sh 

pale.} My mis 
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than ever you have 
e raises her veil » her face is very 
ts are melting in the fire of your eyes, 
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JUNE. I hope it doesn’t make you feel clammy. 
[But she means, we fear, the opposite of what she says. 

JANUARY [finishing the raising of her veil and standing at 
full height]. I feel the Sun. Sol, King! [She bows. 

SOL [raising ber). You please me, January. 

JUNE. With that pale face? I'm sure she’s anemic. 

sot. And you are brown. 

june. How can I help being burnt when you glare at me 
all day ? 

soL. My dear June, you shall have nothing to reproach 
me with in the future. 

THE CLERK. I must protest. If you desert June 

soL. Something will happen to your precious Earth, T 
suppose ? 

THE CLERK. Incalculable calamity will happen. 

sot. How very unfortunate for you that I find January 
more attractive every moment. 

THE CLERK. In the Book of Weather it is writ that 


E 


“Tf the grass grow in Janiveer 
It grows the worse for all the year.” 


sot. Indeed? And am | a farmer ? 

THE CLERK. You are everything! [He bows deeply to 
show that a clerk can be a courtier.] 

sor. But not everything all at once. Just now, little man, 
lam a lover. Come, my January! [Puts arm round be: 
waist.) 

january [sighing]. Oh! [4 very melting lady, which 
is not surprising whea you consider who she is and who 
be is. 

i [jealously]. Am I to be scorned for the sake of a cold, 
palefaced month who cannot put a flower on anything 
except the gorse? 

sor. Can’t she? If I will it she shall wear white hawthorn 
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in her hair and golden corn shall ripen where she sets her 
feet. 


THE CLERK. Oh, confusion! Corn and hawthorn blos- 
som! Your Majesty. 
sor. I am your Majesty. , 

THE CLERK. If T could urge consideration on you! Think 
of the instability of thrones in modern life. Even a king 
must be orderly or he jeopardizes his throne, 

January, What does he mean ? 

sot. I can only imagine, my dear, that he is talking about 
that quaint little planet, the Earth. [He begins to take 
JANUARY off.] 

JUNE. Never mind him. Bur it seems to me that I— 
that I shall do very well without you. 

[That refers to xine FROST, who, as SOL goes, naturally 
with bis back turned, enters L., keeping step with 
SOL, FROST iy in glittering white, 

soL [turning, amd as he turns FROST shrinks back]. Oh? 
Oh, it’s that craven fellow who never looked me in the eyes 
in his life for more than a fraction of time, 

[From the same side as FROST, enter DECEMBER, who 
appears to be dressed wholly in veils, 

DECEMBER [holding up her arm, from which veiling trails, to 
ger Frost]. I offer you my mists to shield you from his 

Te, 
Frost. Thank you, December, 


Stancy, but I rather wish you ha 
Just now, 


DECEMBER, [s it nothing to you that I let Sol dry my 
mists for you? | suffer and you do not care. 
JUNE. Personally, I do 


I'm touched by your con- 
dn't chosen to follow me 


wt know why you're here at all 
December, Tf everybody had their rights, this is my 
ground, 
sor. Oh, 


you can keep your mists, December, [Turns 
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away with yanuary.] It isn't worth the trouble of dis- 
solving Frost. I can see that those ladies are going to give 
him a sufficiently uncomfortable time. [Takes JANUARY off. 

DECEMBER [to Juxr] I came because he [that is, FROST] 
came. 

rrost. I’m certainly very fond of you, December. But 
be reasonable. Do remember how very rarely I have an 
opportunity to see June. 

DECEMBER. Why should you ever have the opportunity ? 

june. Because I want to be made pale and romantic, and 
Frost can do that to my burnt-up face. You winter months, 
you dark ladies of the mists and the long nights, you have 
all the mystery and it isn’t fair. Why must I never veil my 
face except sometimes in the early morning when nobody 
is awake to know that I, too, have my mystery ? I want 
King Frost to touch my lips with his and 

DECEMBER. I consider you a very brazen month. I cer- 
tainly shall not allow Frost to come near you. 

rrost. My dear December, this is jealousy. What pos- 
sible harm can it do if I oblige June by kissing her? 

THE CLERK, In the World it 

june [pushing bim away] We've heard quite enough 
about the World. If you try to interfere again I shall ask 
Frost to bite your nose. Even December will not object 
to that. 

pecemBer. Oh, no. I never interfere with Frost’s sport- 
ing recreations. [The CLERK retreats again, in great alarm. 

Frost. As a matter of fact, my dear December, you know 
very little of what I do on three hundred and thirty-four 
days of the year. 

DECEMBER. | shut my eyes to you and January, but I know 
more than you think. I know you go riding on the winds 
of March and how you turn the rain of April into hail. And 
as for May—— 
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JUNE. Oh! Who are you to make the laws for Frost ? 
ho are you to say whose month I am ? 
Frost. Really, my dear December, love you as I do at the 


fitting time, it is not you who keep me and June apart. Its 
Sol. 


JUNE. And Sol is not here now, Frost, 


FROST [taking her hand and about to embrace ber]. I think 
we understand each othe 


= 


s an impish creature of whims 
and showers rather than as a determined black- 


to &T€y. AUGUST 
"flowers ; FEBRUARY has snow- 
drops. Rrarns snatch of song is “Begone, dull 


- Oh, you tres ass! You trespass 
yt P D 


ths trespass, but if two ladies are 
ificult to indicate that 


it ir decidedly they, and decidedly not be, who are 


RAIN. T ask nobody where I fall. 


PARN, You, dear Rain, dear washer of my face, I do not 
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speak to you, but—— [Looks angrily at FEBRUARY and 
AUGUST.] s 

RAIN. Only my playmates, June. My merry month of 
August, my naughty month, my laughing rainbow of a 
month, you wouldn't part me from my playmate August ? 
And Februeer, my faithful fill-dyke Februeer, why, if 
February's on my arm, on whose arm should she be but 
mine ? 

FROST [now at a distance from rain]. And I am all alone, 
June. 

DECEMBER [going to bim]. You needn’t be. 

Frost. But June has asked a favour of me. June has a 
craving to be pale of face, to be mysterious and interesting, 
and by the magic of my lips I can bleach the colour which 
too much companionship of Sol has put upon her cheeks. 

[So pecemseR stands off from Frost. At the moment 
she hates him thoroughly. 

rEBRUARY. Oh, would that I could have June’s place in 
the Sun's regard! I do hate to be called fill-dyke. 

RAIN. That is hardly polite to me, February, my dear. 
I'm a good friend to every month there is, but you're the 
last month to complain of my inconstancy. 

FEBRUARY. It’s your constancy I complain of. When I 
see the other months with their flowers and their fruit I 
could weep. : 

AuGusr. You are always weeping. You have no discre- 
tion. Now, I watch that funny little planet they call Earth. 
It's a plaything of mine. 

RAIN. And of mine. 

aucusr. Yes, you and I together, Rain, we have made 
some pretty mischief with the Earth's holiday season. 

FEBRUARY. I don't care. I want roses. I’m the littlest 
month, and I want roses. 

JUNE [giving her some roses]. Don't cry or you'll spoil them. 
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THE CLERK. Roses ior February PSI absolutely must pro 
test. Ladies, you all know as well as I do that 


“All the months of the year 
Curse a fair Februeer.? 


[The crerx watches the effect of this, then sits by Miss 
SMITH, 


RAIN. That is Perfectly true. Give those roses back to 
June, my dear, 
FEBRUARY. Oh, everybody bullies me because I’m short. 


[She returns the roses. 
RAIN. That’s a good little month. 


FEBRUARY. Little! Little! I won’t be treated like a 
child. 
Frost. I beg your pardon, Rain, but couldn’t you and 
your particular friends carry on your arguments elsewhere ? 
[He stands L., well apart from RAIN. 
RAIN. I feel quite at home, I'm at home everywhere. 
Frost. Then anywhere will do. If you can’t take a hint, 


let me tell you that June and I have business of a private 
nature, 


RAIN. I noticed that Sol wasn’t here. 
e the necessity for you to take his 


RAIN. I very frequently displace him, 


Frost. At the moment, Strictly at the moment, you are 
unwelcome here, 


JUNE. Yes, 


à gentleman, June. If] could believe 


r ; Frost to my soft 
ately withdraw, but T never believe 


JUNE. Why is it incredible that I want to be kissed by 
Frost ? 
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DECEMBER. It is not incredible, Rain. Shall I tell you 
why she wants that kiss ? 

RAIN. Midsummer-madness, I presume. 

DECEMBER. No, cunning, her amorous cunning, her 

june. Oh! Is there no honour amongst months? Will 
you betray my secret ? : 

DECEMBER. Will you cease trying to steal Frost from me ? 

JUNE. I say that Frost does not belong to you. 

rrost. I don't, and December knows it, too. She was 
telling me only to-day. 

DECEMBER. Then listen, Rain. She wants Frost only that 
his touch of ice may make her sweeter for the Sun. It is 
Sol she loves, not you. It is for Sol she wishes to rise pale 
and languishing from the embrace of Frost. 

RAIN [looking at Frost]. Is this true? 

Frost. I don't mind if it is. I can't pretend that Pm 
at my full strength just now, but I think I might be allowed 
to kiss June without all this organized opposition. 

nArN. Don’t you understand that I came here to kiss her 
myself? And I don’t want her pale and languishing after 
you have tried to make an ice-month of her. Besides, she 
can't be leafy if you kiss her and she can't be leafy unless I 
kiss her. 

june. Why must I be leafy at all? 

nAIN, It’s your duty to be leafy. I like cushions when I 
fall. 

rnosr, Then Il cheat you of your cushions early. You, 
there! October, November ! 

[OCTOBER and NOVEMBER enter L., the one with yew, 
the other with berries. 
I have my months, Rain. 

rain. My dear fellow, every month is a month of mine. 

rrost, I challenge you on that. [To ocroser and 
November] Bring me September here. [They go. 
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RAIN. You claim September ! Absurd, 

Frost. In the absence of Sol I 
that is. 

DECEMBER [warning him, because really she loves FROST]. Sol 
has not gone far away, Frost. He will return, 

[Enter SEPTEMBER, led by OCTOBER and NOVEMBER. 

FROST [waving DECEMBER away and speaki 
When your time comes to stand y 
ber, I shall be here. The leaves are to fall early, the har- 
vest to be Tuined, and you yourself to be, for all the thirty 
days of you, my slave, 

[RAIN and these three months are to the L. 

SEPTEMBER. Sol wil] protect me. 

FRost. Sol has abdicated. Sol’s lost his liking for the 
nut-brown months and fondles January, [1 I am lord of 
the summer now, 

RAIN. I h 
September ? 


claim every month 


- I know you can wash him away from me. 


And will that do your leafy cushions any 
good when September js on the 


: And later, with October's 
aid, IIl dry you up and freeze you. 


RAIN. Not with October, Ips too early, isn’t it, sweet. 
heart ? [Going to ber] 

OCTOBER [tossing her head]. You're everybody’s lover, Rain. 
And Sol is very languid with me. I think if Frost would 
Promise to be Strong, that he and T — 
vhich makes us Strong, October, 
girl, and what a month I'd make of 


HEN of conrse, but you are handsome, 
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rrost [by her]. And handsome is as handsome loves, my 
pretty. 
RAIN. This is growing scrious. You, there! July! 
[juzv, decked with lupin, enters from R. 
rRosT. The sun-month to your aid! You must feel in a 
desperate case, Rain. 
RAIN. July ! 
JULY. Oh, I am cold. Keep him away. [Shrinking from 
FROST.] 
RAIN. You're safe with me. 
Frost. The one month who is safe and she not always. 
[Makes a feint towards ber. 
jury. Oh! I want the Sun. [Hiding from Frost behind 
RAIN.] 
JUNE. Pampered weakling ! 
o [Our splendid flaming June ! 
jur. I hope Frost is nothing to you, June ? 
junr. Baby! A touch of Frost is stimulating to the 
strong. [The Amazon! 
DECEMBER. You know he'll turn you pale. You want to 
be turned pale. 
rrost. My dear December, I’d been forgetting you. 
Your place is over here, with me. 
DECEMBER. But I 
FROST. Come. [She crosses to L.] Rain and I are mar- 
shalling our months, He claimed a hold on every one of you. 
[Looking proudly at his squad] We seem so far to be equal, 
Rain. 
NOVEMBER. [—— 
Frost. Well ? 
NOVEMBER. I like Rain. I don't care who knows it. 
RAIN. Is there by any chance a mutiny in your army, 
Frost? 
FROST [to NOVEMBER, seizing ber roughly]. You shall have 
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as much or as little of Rain as I allow. I am your master, 
November. 

NOVEMBER [cowed]. Yes. 

Frost [swaggering]. That ends that mutiny. Now, Rain, 
have you any hope that May is a month of yours? 

RAIN. You claim May! You grow audacious. 

Frost. Oh, but May and I have met by moonlight, and 
in the misty dawn we’ve had those stolen hours which are 
the sweetest of the sweet. 

THE CLERK, That explains the advice in the Book of the 


Weather: 
* Ne'er cast a clout 


Till May is out.” 


[Only this time, be doesn’t interfere: be merely speaks 
to MISS SMITH. 
RAIN [looks off R. and calls. May! May! 
[4nd may, the faithless, does not come to his calling. 
RAIN bas the feeling of an awkward pause and 
you in the audience begin to think theres a stage 
wait. 
FROST [scofing]. Try April if you want anything to 
happen. 
RAIN. But May is later than April. 


Frost. Ah! "The later the sweeter. Now let me try. 
May! May! 


[And at his call may comes, decked with hawthorn, and 
MAY 15, perhaps, a bit of a minx. 
May. My lover of the dawn ! 


[She comes from the R., and rain intercepts her as she 
goes L. 


RAIN. You’re not going to put a few odd half-hours in 
front of all the time you’ve spent with me! 

MAY. Oh, but it seemed so wicked, so deliciously wicked, 
to kiss King Frost while Sol was getting up! 
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RAIN. But I’m an early riser myself. In fact, I often stay 
out all night. 
may. I know. I was so used to you. 
RAIN. Are you telling me I'm commonplace? 
may. Not when you make the rainbows. 
RAIN. I can only do that when Sol is there. 
may. Yes, Rain. I either like two lovers at once or else 
one [looks at rRosr] who is not commonplace. [So she 
crosses t0 FROST.] 
rain. I! La commonplace! [His distress is pitiable.] 
FROST. And five months are mine, Rain. [He embraces 
May possessively.] 
RAIN [goes R. and says softly]. April, my April! 
Frost [to bis months]. Not daring to command, the fellow 
begs her to appear. 
[Enter arriL R., decked with celandine. 
APRIL, You called, my king. 
[She kneels to rain, who looks proudly at Frost 
Frost. You may have your little triumph. 
may. Slavish, I call her. 
rrost. And as to March, my fellow, as to March ? 
RAIN. I trust the lusty maid. March! March! 
[Enter marcu R., decked with daffodils. 
rrost. I also am here, March. 
aucust. Whom do you favour, March? Solis away, and 
which in his absence is your choice between these two ? 
[Marcu steps towards FROST. 


Frost. Ah! 3 "e 
Manca [hesitating C.] But that is when I come in like a 


lion. 
rrost. Be lion-hearted to the end. 
marcu [a step towards rain]. But I go out like a lamb. 
rtBRUARY. What are you like on the odd day ? 
marca. The odd cay ? 
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FEBRUARY. Yes. 


“Thirty days have September, April, June and November, 
All the rest have thirty-one——” 


and the only consolation of my blighted life is that I have 
more of that verse than anyone else. You have thirty-one 
days, March, and I ask you, are you a lion or a lamb on the 
odd day ? 

FROST. Yes: which are you then ? 

Marcu. I’m blown about too much to know. 

RAIN. But I am in the wind. 

Frost. And I. 

Marcu. Yes. And very bracing you are, Frost. I think: 
if I could choose about the odd day that I should choose you. 

Frost. Oh! [Comes over and takes ber L.) Alusty maid, 
he called you, and you knew who gave you strength. Six 
months, Rain. Six of the twelve are mine and January 

RAIN, Oh, January ! 

FROST. A month of mine if ever month was mine. 

DECEMBER. After me, I think, Frost, 

FROST, Or are you eleven after her ? 

RAIN. Sol must have taken January very far. I don't 
feel my usual self at all. I’m feeling sleety. 

FROST. Í gain upon you every minute. 

RAIN. I begin to think that it's a case for compromise. 


[Scratches head.| What can I do to bring Sol back? [He 
turns to his months.] 


JUNE [bitterly], Do nothing, Rain, 


do nothing and in a 


very little while your power to keep me prisoner from Frost 
will go. 
RAIN. Well, if that isn't just like a war! Pd forgotten 


what the war was about. 
didn’t you ? 


FEBRUARY. For love of Sol, Rain, 


You wanted to be kissed by Frost, 


: Don't forget that. 
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RAIN. I know, my dear, but I shall get an exceedingly bad 
chill if this contention is prolonged. Besides, if Sol is going 
to fall in love with June again as soon as Frost has kissed 
the warmth from her cheeks, Frost's powers will be cut away. 
Oh, I don’t think it’s a surrender on my part to let her kiss 
him. I don’t even call it a compromise. I call it a ruse de 
guerre, and I put it in French so that only months of supe- 
rior education will understand how clever I’m being. Frost 
certainly won’t understand. He’s a rude fellow. 

marcH. Excuse me. Not rude, Robust. 

RAIN. I accept the amendment. I'll accept any amend- 
ment of this chill. I shall stiffen into hail in a minute. 
Frost, my dear fellow, do I remember your mentioning a 
wish to kiss June ? 

FROST. Is there any other issue between us at the moment? 

zarN. Dear me! Pd forgotten you were making a point 
ofit. Granted, of course, my dear Frost. A trifle. Don't 
thank me. 

rnosr. I thank my Zero for it. 

mAIN. You may be right. If Zero is your totem, by all 
means thank him, but for water's sake do hurry. I've ram- 
rods in every limb. 

june. Frost! My lover at last ! 

[Frost comes towards her, and the nearer he comes the 
stiffer RAIN appears. FROST and JUNE meet C. and 
they go off together L. 
THE CLERK. Frost and June! Oh, suffering Earth! - 
[Nobody takes any notice of him except MISS SMITH, 

DECEMBER [catching FROST go] And my feelings are 
nothing to anybody. That brazen hussy! 

MAY. If it comes to that, what about you? You meet 
Frost at midday yourself. I am at least discreet. 

RAIN. Oh! [Stretching bis stiff limbs] I creak, but 
suppleness returns to me. That’s better. [So much better 
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that he casts a master’s eye on the months who were rrost’s a 
minute ago and he shakes a fist under may’s nose.] May, you’re 
a minx! 
May [curtsying impudently]. Thank you, sir. And ma) 
Sol defend me from too much of you. 
THE CLERK. Oh, yes! Yes, indeed. At last that is a 
sentiment I can applaud. 
RAIN. And as for you, September. 
SEPTEMBER. Be careful what you say to me, Rain. 
RAIN. I shall say that I consider it exceedingly forward in 
you to admire Frost. 
SEPTEMBER. Very well, if you want cushions to fall on, 
Frost and I will see to it that the leaves fall early and. 
RAIN. Then I shall only fall on the rhododendrons. But 
I don’t believe a word of it. There isn’t a month amongst 
you could get on without me, and you have me when my 
fancy turns upon you. 
[And so, rather vaingloriously it might be thought for an 
element in defeat, be beckons the monvus around 
bim, gets as many as he can on each arm and sings. 
[Singing “ Begone, dull care,” with slight variation. 


“Begone, Jack Frost, 
I prithee begone from me. 
Begone, hard Ice, 
You and I shall never agree, 
Long time hast thou been tarrying 
here 
And fain thou would’st me kill, 
But i? faith, bleak Frost, 
Thou never shalt haye thy will. 


Too much hoar F. Tost 


Will make the Earth turn grey 
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And too much cold 

Will turn an old man to clay. 

My months shall dance and I will sing, 
So merrily pass the day, 

For I hold it one of the wisest things 
To drive Jack Frost away.” 


[rnosr and june re-enter L., and such is the magic of 
his kiss that, indeed, she is no longer sunburnt. 

June [dropping to ground]. Oh, I faint, I swoon! 

DECEMBER. I knew it! I knew she could never stand the 
icy hug of Frost. 

yung. I knew it too. 

DECEMBER. You bragged of being stimulated, you spoiled 
darling of the Sun. 

JUNE. That was to lure Frost to me. I wanted to be 
pale for Sol who wearied of my flaming face. But, oh, the 
ordeal by Frost ! 

rnosr. That's a nice way to speak of a lover. She's 
been kissing me as if I were a medicine. I shan't often 
make love to June. Oh! 

[This * Ob / " of pain is caused by the appearance, R., 
of sor and JANUARY. And now it is JANUARY who ts 
sunburnt and less veiled about the body than she was. 

[Backing as sou approaches.) And tan! Tan on the face of 
January ! 

JANUARY [coming towards him]. Frost ! 

Frost. But you are sunburnt. You are warm from Sol’s 
embraces. [He backs from her. 

january. Frost! Ineedyou. Put back myveils about me. 

DECEMBER. If you feel immodest, my dear, you have only 
yourself to blame. 

Frost. At the same time, December, it is pleasant to be 
told that one is needed. I shall forgive her the immodesty 
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of a face which is not only blatantly brown, but shamelessly 
unveiled. 
JANUARY [going to bim]. My lord ! 
Frost. There, child, there ! 
[He veils her face. They are carefully remote from 
SOL. 
so [at last seeing june, who, poor lady, has been making 


appealing gestures to him from the ground] June? That's 
never June! 


JUNE. It is. 

SOL. Pale of face and drooping? That isn't like my 
Borgeous June. 

JUNE. You didn't want me to be like your gorgeous June. 
You said you wanted me pale. 

sor. Did I say that? What a king I am! My mere 
expression of a whim to have you pale turns you pale. 

[Lhe other montus cough behind their hands. 

What is this epidemic? I have always considered myself 
fatal to coughs. 

JULY. Oh, you are, Majesty, undoubtedly. 

SOL [glaring at the now self-conscious Montus]. I am glad 
to be reassured, 

Frost [feeling at a safe 
assured, 

sot. I shall turn my face to you. 

FROST. Mercy, King! 


JUNE. Your arms, Sol! I am fainting for your arms. 


SoL, Just one moment, June. I have to Blare at Frost. 
[He does, and Frost shrinks from bim and slinks off L.] That 
settles him ! 


distance]. Kings are always re- 


JUNE. Raise me to the glowing splendour of your kingly 
eyes. 
soL [handing ber up 


/ ]. You are a faithful creature, June. 
JUNE [romantically]. To bask in your light, again. 
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sor. I will shine on you for ever. [Ratn laughs and sor 
looks at bim.] Or nearly for ever. [Taking her off R., and 
saying as they go:] That fellow who laughed. Yes, he’s the 
Court barber, you know, and one allows these liberties. I 
have him round to make rainbows to comb your hair. 

JUNE. You master of all! 

sou. That is as true as the Moon, my dear. 

[Exeunt soL and JUNE. 

RAIN [sings. Air, “The Vicar of Bray "—because. that 
vicar, also, was various in his loves and constant to his office. 
RAIN sings the first four lines as if addressing sou]. f 


* Oh, what about November days 
When Earth is full of joy, sire ? 
Say, is it just retiring ways 
Or fear to damp your sun-fire ? 
And though in spring-time lad and lass 
Speed duly forth to chatter 
The sunshine rarely comes to pass 
But I’m all pit, pit, patter!” 


CHORUS. 
* And this is the law that PI (he'll) declare 
Until my (his) dying day, sir, 
That howsoever Sol may glare 
I follow (he follows) him with my (his) spray, sir.” 


RAIN. “The time I love the most of all 
Is England’s months of cricket, 
"Tis then in bucketfuls I fall 
And ruin every wicket, 
For Rain shall reign the whole year out, 
Sing hey-ho for rheumatics, 
And mushrooms, ducks and tadpoles sprout 
While Sol hides in his attics.” 
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cuorus. “And this is the law that I'll declare,” etc. 
[Exeunt RAIN and MONTHS. 

[4s RAIN and the Montus go out the CLERK rises, and 
addresses MISS SMITH as if she were a public meeting. 

THE CLERK. And that, madam, is the reply to your ques- 
tion: that is how the weather is made. 

[But he is, you recall, an Oxford man, which is why, 
perceiving Miss SMITH to be about to rise, he gal- 
lantly assists her, 

Pray allow me. 

Miss SMITH. Thank you. 

[And now she is on her feet, receiving from him her 
umbrella and her Burberry, 

THE CLERK. You don’t by any chance feel that you owe 
me something coloured like an apology ? [She doesn’t, so he 
reminds ber.] You remember your suggestion that I knew 
nothing about the weather ? 


Miss sMrTH. Pm certainly thankful that I have not had 
to use this. 

[Which is ber umbrellas and we hope that is what she 

Says. But weather is weather, and if this play 

is being performed out of doors, Miss smitH may 

have to say Something regrettably different, She 

won't, of course, have used her own umbrella, be- 

cause that would mash the MONTHS and would be 

impolite. But other people may have had to use 

theirs, and in that case what MISS SMITH says i5: 

“I know that it is never Safe to come out without an 

umbrella: not even on the most auspicious occasions.” 

But—[that is, if it has been fine, and “and” if it basi? i]—you 
don’t seem to be able to control the weather in the least. 

THE CLERK. That is only too true, and only too easy of 

explanation, The months should have been men, but they 

are women, and who can control the caprice of a woman ? 
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miss SMITH. Are you being rude ? 

THE CLERK. No: but I’m experienced. 

Miss sMrTH. I think your experience is quite local; Mr 
Clerk. There are parts of the world where the sun shines 
by the calendar. I'm very much inclined to go West. 

THE CLERK. Where to ? 

miss sMITH. Well, California, for instance. 

THE CLERK. Oh, no! No! Please don’t do that. 

Miss sMITH, Why not? 

THE CLERK. Because they have a settled sky and an un- 
settled earth and 

Miss SMITH. Pooh! You're trying to frighten me with 
fairy-tales. 

THE CLERK. No, I’m not. Look here, couldn't we go 
somewhere and have tea together ? Then we can thrash it 
all out, and PII—TPl tell you why I don't want you to go to 
California. 

miss SMITH. I don’t think you'll convince me, but I shall 
be charmed to come to tea. 

THE CLERK [taking ber Burberry and umbrella and not caring 
if they do go absurdly with his fine clothes]. Ah, but you never 
know what may happen after two people have tea’d together. 
[He arms her towards exit.] By the way, did you mention 
your Christian name? 

Miss sMITH. I didn’t mention either name. 

THE CLERK. But a Christian name comes first, doesn't it? 

[By this time they have reached the exit, and as every- 
body ought to be satisfied that they are getting on 
together so well that Miss sMITH won?t change ber 
shies, there is no reason why they should not make 
their exit. So they go out to what, we imagine, is 
not their last tea-partnersbip, and, of course, after 
that Well, there it is. 
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THE GOLDEN DOOM 


By Lorp Dunsany 


CHARACTERS 


Tue Kine 

Tue King’s CHAMBERLAIN 
Tue Cuer PROPHET 

Two PROPHETS 

Two SENTRIES 

THREE SPIES 

A Boy 

A Girt 

A STRANGER 

SOLDIERS, ATTENDANTS, ETC. 


Time. Some while before the fall of Babylon. 


Wine in fiction Lord Dunsany has moved from 
short stories of a dreaming and barbaric East to long 
chronicles of romantic Spain, he is one of the few 
writers who, ignoring the refractory West-End 
managers, continues to express himself in the form 
of the one-act play. Occasionally these plays are 
so short as to be comparable, in their brevity and 
their witty making of a single point, with the better 
sort of revue sketches. But generally they are fas- 
tidiously worded specimens of decorative drama, 
distinguished beyond most modern work for their 
audacious imagination. Sometimes they are fero- 
cious conflicts of gods with men; sometimes the 
rollicking Irish humour which inspired “ A Story 
of Land and Sea” will lead, through comedy, to a 
gentler conclusion. It is the Strange East of Lord 
Dunsany’s inventing which lends colour to the 
following play. In “ The Golden Doom," as in all 
he does, a highly individual artist is at work. 


THE GOLDEN DOOM! 


SCENE: Outside the KiNG's great door in Zericon. Two 
SENTRIES pace to and fro, then halt, one on each side of 
the great door. 


FIRST sentry. The day is deadly sultry. 

SECOND sentry. I would that I were swimming down the 
Gyshon, on the cool side, under the fruit-trees. 

FIRST sentry. It is like to thunder, or the fall of a 
dynasty. 

SECOND sENTRY. It will grow cool by nightfall. Where 
is the King? 

FIRST sENTRY. He rows in his golden barge with ambas- 
sadors or whispers with captains concerning future wars. 
The stars spare him. 

SECOND sENTRY. Why do you say “the stars spare him”? 

FIRST sENTRY. Because if a doom from the stars fall sud- 
denly on a king it swallows up his people and all things 
round about him, and his palace falls and the walls of his 
City and citadel, and the apes come in from the woods and 
the large beasts from the desert so that you would not say 
that a king had been there at all. 

SECOND sENTRY. But why should a doom from the stars 
fall on the King ? 


1 Published by Messrs G. P. Putnam's Sons. Applications 
regarding amateur performances of this play should be addressed 
to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. E 
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FIRST SENTRY. Because he seldom placates them. 

SECOND SENTRY. Ah, I have heard that said of him. 

FIRST SENTRY. Who are the stars that a man should 
scorn them. Should they that rule the thunder, the 
plague, and the earthquake withhold these things save for 
much prayer? Always ambassadors are with the King, 
and his commanders come in from distant lands, prefects 
of cities and makers of the laws, but never the priests of 
the stars. 

SECOND sENTRY. Hark! Was that thunder ? 

FIRST SENTRY. Believe me, the stars are angry. 

[Enter a srRANGER. He wanders towards tbe x1NG's 
door, gazing about bim. 


SENTRIES [lifting their spears at him]. Go back! Go 
back ! 


STRANGER. Why ? 

FIRST SENTRY. It is death to touch the King’s door. 
STRANGER. I am a stranger from Thessaly, 

FIRST SENTRY. It is death even for a stranger. 
STRANGER. Your door is strangely sacred, 

FIRST SENTRY. It is death to touch it. 


[stRANGER wanders off. Enter two children hand 
in hand. 


[žo sentry]. I want to see the King to pray for a 


[seNTRY smiles. 
annot-open it. [To 


BOY 
hoop. 
BoY [pushes the door, to GIRL]. I c 
SENTRY] Will it do as well if I Pray to the King’s door ? 
SENTRY. Yes, quite as well. [Turns to talk to the other 
SENTRY.] Is there anyone in sight ? 


SECOND SENTRY [shading his eyes]. Nothing but a dog, 
and he far out on the plain. 
FIRST SENTRY. "hen we can talk awhile and eat bash, 
Boy. King’s door, I wanta 


little hoop, 
[The seNTRIES take a little bash between finger and 
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thumb from pouches and put that wholly forgotten 
drug to their lips. 
GIRL [pointing]. My father is a taller soldier than that. 
soy. My father can write. He taught me. 
GIRL, Ho! Writing frightens nobody: my father is a 
soldier. 
soy. I have a lump of gold. I found it in the stream 
that runs down to Gyshon. 
GIRL. I have a poem, I found it in my own head. 
Boy. Is it a long poem ? 
GIRL. No. But it would have been only there were no 
more rhymes for sky. 
soy. What is your poem? 


GIRL, ** [ saw a purple bird 
Go up against the sky, 
And it went up and up - 
And round about did fly.” 


Boy. I saw it die. 

GIRL. That doesn't scan. 

nov. Oh, that doesn't matter. 

crrt, Do you like my poem? 

Boy. Birds aren't purple. 

GIRL. My bird was. 

Boy. Oh! 

GIRL. Oh, you don’t like my poem. 

Boy. Yes, I do. 

GIRL. No, you don’t; you think it horrid. 

Boy. No, I don’t. 

GIRL. Yes, you do. Why didn’t: you say you liked it? 
It is the only poem I ever made. 

Boy. I do like it. I do like it. 

GIRL. You don't, you don't. 

Boy. Don’t be angry. I'll write it on the door for you. 
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GIRL. You'll write it! 

soy. Yes, I can write. My father taught me. PI 
write it with my lump of gold. It makes a yellow mark on 
the iron door. à 

GIRL. Oh, do write it. I would like to see it written like 
real poetry. [Boy begins to write. Girt watches. 

FIRST SENTRY. You see, we'll be fighting again soon. 

SECOND SENTRY. Only a little war. We never have more 
than a little war with the hill-folk. : 

FIRST SENTRY. When a man goes to fight the curtains 
of the gods wax thicker than ever before between his 
eyes and the future, he may BO to a great or to a little 
war. 


SECOND SENTRY. There can only be a little war with the 
hill-folk. 

FIRST SENTRY. Yet sometimes the gods laugh. 

SECOND sENTRY. At whom? 

FIRST SENTRY. At kings, 

SECOND SENTRY. Why have you grown uneasy about this 
war in the hills? 

FIRST SENTRY. Because 
of his fathers, and has 


mines and from the tu 
very mighty. 

SECOND SENTRY. Then he will the more easily crush the 
hill-folk in a little war. 

FIRST SENTRY. When kings 
grow very jealous. 

Boy. I have written your poem. 

GIRL. Oh, have you really ? 

BOY. Yes, I’ll read it to you. 
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[Reads] “I saw a purple bird 
Go up against the sky, 
And it went up and up 
And round about did fly 
I saw it die.” 
GIRL. It doesn't scan. 
Boy. That doesn’t matter. 
[Enter furtively a spy, he crosses Stage, exit. The 
Sentries cease to talk. 
GIRL. That man frightens me. 
Boy. He is only one of the King's spies. 
GIRL. But I don’t like the King’s spies. They frighten me. 
Boy. Come on then, we'll run away. 
SENTRY [noticing children again]. Go away, go away. 
The King is coming, he will eat you. 

[Boy throws a stone at the sentry and exit. Enter 
another spy, he crosses the stage. Enter third 
spy, be notices the door. Examines it and utters 
an owl-like whistle. No. 2 comes bach. They 
do not speak. Both whistle. No. 3 comes. All 
examine the door. Enter the xinc and his 
CHAMBERLAIN. The KING wears a purple robe. 
SENTRIES smartly transfer their spears to their left 
hands and return their right arms to their right 
sides. They then lower their spears until their 
points are within an inch of the ground, at the 
Same time raising their right hands above their 
heads. They stand for some moments thus. Then 
they lower their right arms to their right sides 
at the same time raising their spears. In the 
next motion they take their spears into their righe 
hands and lower the butts to the floor where they 
were before, the spears slanting forward a little, 
Both sentries must move together precisely, 
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FIRST SPY [runs forward to the x1nc and kneels abasing his 


forehead to the floor, log.] Something has written on the 
iron door. 


CHAMBERLAIN. On the iron door ! 

KING. Some fool has done it. Who has been here since 
yesterday ? 

FIRST SENTRY [shifts his hand a little higher on his spear, 
brings the spear to his side and closes his heels all in one 
motion, he then takes one pace backwards with his right foot, 
then he kneels on his right knee. When be bas done this he 


speaks, but not before]. Nobody, Majesty, but a stranger 
from Thessaly. 


KING. Did he touch the iron door ? 

FIRST SENTRY. No, Majesty; he tried to, 
him away. 

KING. How near did he come ? 

FIRST SENTRY. Nearly to our spears, Majesty. 


KING. What was his motive in seeking to touch the iron 
door ? 


FIRST SENTRY. I do not know, 
KinG. Which way did he go ? 


FIRST SENTRY [pointing left]. That way, Majesty, an hour 
ago. 


but we drove 


Majesty. 


[The KinG whispers with one of bis spies, who stoops and 
examines the ground and steals AWAY. SENTRY rises. 


KING [to his two remaining spies]. What does this writing 
say? 


A spy. We cannot read, Majesty. 
KING. À good spy should know everything. 
b ty, and we search out, 


we read footprints, and 
But we do not read writing. 


Majesty. 
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KING. Read it. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


“T saw a purple bird 
Go up against the sky, 
And it went up and up 
And round about did fly. 
I saw it die.” 


FIRST SENTRY [aside]. The stars have spoken. 

KING [to seNTRY]. Has anyone been here but the stranger 
from Thessaly ? 

SENTRY [kneeling as before]. Nobody, Majesty. 

KING. You saw nothing ? 

FIRST SENTRY. Nothing but a dog far out upon the plain 
and the children of the guard at play. 

KING [žo seconp sENTRY]. And you? 

SECOND sENTRY [kneeling]. Nothing, Majesty. 

\ CHAMBERLAIN. That is strange. 

KING. It is some secret warning. 

CHAMBERLAIN. It is treason. 

KING. It is from the stars. 

CHAMBERLAIN. No, no, Majesty. Not from the stars, not 
from the stars. Some man has done it. Yet the thing should 
be interpreted. Shall I send for the prophets of the stars ? 

[The KinG beckons to bis spies. They run up to bim. 

xtnc. Find me some prophet of the stars. [Zxeumt 

spizs.] I fear that we may go no more, my chamberlain, 

along the winding ways of unequalled Zericon, nor play 

dahoori with the golden balls. I have thought more of my 

people than of the stars and more of Zericon than of windy 
heaven. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Believe me, Majesty, some idle man has 
written it and passed by. Your spies shall find him, and 
then his name will be soon forgotten. 
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KING. Yes, yes. Perhaps you are right, though the 
sentries saw no one. No doubt some beggar did it. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, Majesty, some beggar has surely done 
it. But look, here come two prophets of the stars. "They 
shall tell us that this is idle. 

[Enter two PROPHETS, a Boy attending them. All 
bow deeply to the x1NG. The two spies steal in 
again and stand at back. 

KING. Some beggar has written a rhyme on the iron gate, 
and as the ways of rhyme are known to you I desired you, 
rather as poets than as prophets, to say whether there was 
any meaning in it. 

CHAMBERLAIN. "Tis but an idle rhyme. 

FIRST PROPHET [bows again and goes up to the door. He 
glances at the writing, log.]. Come hither, servant of those 
that serve the stars. [ATTENDANT approaches. 

FIRST PROPHET. Bring hither our golden cloaks, for this 
may be a matter for rejoicing ; and bring our green cloaks 
also, for this may tell of young new beautiful things with 
which the stars will one day gladden the King; and bring 
our black cloaks also, for it may be a doom. [Exit Boy. 
PROPHET goes up to door and reads solemnly.] The sturs have 
spoken. [Re-enter arrenpant with cloaks. 

KING. I tell you that some beggar has written this. 

FIRST PROPHET. It is written in pure gold. 


[He dens tbe black cloak over body and bead. 
KING. What do the stars mean? What warning is it ? 


, FIRST PROPHET. I cannot say. [He walks away, chanting.] 
Larimonas. Lahee, lahee, larimonas. Eleerithon. Eilab. 
Areelonar. 


KING [to SECOND PROPHET 
what the warning is. 


SECOND PROPHET [goes up to door and reads]. The stars 
have spoken. 


a [He cloaks himself in black. 


] Come you, then, and tell us 
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KING. What is it ? What does it mean ? 

SECOND PROPHET. We do not know, but it is from the 
stars. 

CHAMBERLAIN. It is a harmless thing; there is no harm 
in it, Majesty. Why should not birds die ? 

SECOND PROPHET. Larimonas. Lahee, lahee, larimonas. 
Eleerithon. Eilab. Areelonar. 

xinc. Why have the prophets covered themselves in 
black ? 

CHAMBERLAIN. They are a secret people and look for 
inner meanings. There is no harm in it. 

XiNG. They have covered themselves in black. 

CHAMBERLAIN. They have not spoken of any evil thing. 
They have not spoken of it. 

KING. If the people see the prophets covered in black 
they will say that the stars are against me and believe that 
my luck has turned. 

CHAMBERLAIN. The people must not know. 

KING. Some prophet must interpret to us the doom. 
Let the chief prophet of the stars be sent for. 

CHAMBERLAIN [going towards left exit]. Summon the chief 
prophet of the stars that look on Zericon. 

vorces orr. The chief prophet of the stars. The chief 
prophet of the stars. 

CHAMBERLAIN. I have summoned the chief prophet, 
Majesty. 

KING. If he interpret this aright I will put a necklace of 
turquoises round his neck with opals from the mines. 

CHAMBERLAIN. He will not fail. He is a very cunning 
interpreter. 

XING. What if he covers himself with a huge black 
cloak and does not speak and goes muttering away, slowly, 
with bended head, till our fear spreads to the sentries and 


they cry aloud? 
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CHAMBERLAIN. This is no doom from the stars, but some 
idle scribe hath written it in his insolence upon the iron 
door, wasting his hoard of gold. 

xinc. Not for myself I have a fear of doom, not for 
myself: but I inherited a rocky land, a windy and ill- 
nurtured, and nursed it to prosperity by years of peace and 
spread its boundaries by years of war. I have brought 
harvests up out of barren acres and given good laws unto 
naughty towns, and my people are happy, and lo! the stars 
are angry. 

CHAMBERLAIN. It is not the stars, it is not the stars, 
Majesty, for the prophets of the stars have not inter- 
preted it. Indeed it was only some reveller wasting his 
gold. 

[Meanwhile enter cuter PROPHET of the stars that 
look on Zericon. s 

KING. Chief Prophet of the stars that look on Zericon, I 

would have you interpret the thyme upon yonder door. 


CHIEF PROPHET [goes up to the door and reads, log.]. It is 
from the stars. 


KING. Interpret it and 
round your neck, with op 
mountains, 

CHIEF PROPHET [cloaks himself like the others in a great 
black cloak, log.]. Who should wear purple in the land but 
a king, or who go up against the sky but he who has troubled 
g their ancient worship? Such an 
; increasing power and wealth, such 


you shall have great turquoises 
als from the mines in the frozen 


[4 pause. 
KING. Who wrote it ? 


CHIEF PROPHET. It is pure 
CHAMBERLAIN. Some god? 
7o 


gold. Some god has written it. 
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CHIEF PROPHET. Some god whose home is among the 
undying stars. 

FIRST SENTRY [aside to sEcowp]. Last night I saw a star 
go flaming earthwards. 

CHIEF PROPHET. Larimonas. Lahee, lahee, larimonas. 
Eleerithon. Eilab. Areelonar. 

KING. Is this a warning or is it a doom ? 

CHIEF PROPHET. The stars have spoken. 

KING. It is then a doom ? 

CHIEF PROPHET. They speak not in jest. 

KING. I have been a great king. . . . Let it be said of 
me, “ The stars overthrew him, and they sent a god for his 
doom." For I have not met my equal among kings that 
man should overthrow me; and I have not oppressed my 
people that man should rise up against me. 

CHIEF PROPHET. It is better to give worship to the stars 
than to do good to man, It is better to be humble before 
the gods than proud in the face of your enemy though he 
do evil. 

KING. Let the stars hearken yet and I will sacrifice a 
child to them. I will sacrifice a girl-child to the twink- 
ling stars and a male child to the stars that blink not, the 
stars of the steadfast eyes. [To his spies] Let a boy and 
a girl be brought for sacrifice. [Exit a spy right, looking 
at footprints] Will you accept this sacrifice to the god 
that the stars have sent? "They say that the gods love 
children. 

CHIEF PROPHET. I may refuse no sacrifice to the stars, 
nor to the gods whom they send. [Zo other propuers] 
Make ready the sacrificial knives. 

[propuers draw knives and sharpen them. 

kino. Is it fitting that the sacrifice take place by the iron 

door where the god from the stars has trod, or must it be 
in the temple? 
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CHIEF PROPHET. Let it be offered by the iron door. [To 
other propuets] Fetch hither the altar-stone. 

[The owl-like whistle is heard off right. Third spy 
runs crouching towards it. Exit. 

xiNG. Will this sacrifice avail to avert the doom? 

CHIEF PROPHET. Who knows ? 

KING. I fear that even yet the doom will fall. 

CHIEF PROPHET. It were wise to sacrifice some greater 
thing. 

KiNG. What more can a man offer ? 

CHIEF PROPHET. His pride. 

KING. What pride ? 

CHIEF PROPHET. Your pride that went up against the 
sky and troubled the stars. 

XiNG. How shall I sacrifice my pride to the stars ? 

CHIEF PROPHET. Ít is upon your pride that the doom will 
fall, and will take away your crown and will take away your 
kingdom. 

KiNG. I will sacrifice my crown and reign uncrowned 
amongst you, so only I save my kingdom. 

CHIEF PROPHET. If you sacrifice your crown, which is 
your pride, and if the stars accept it, perhaps the god that 
they sent may avert the doom and you may still reign in 
your kingdom, though humbled and uncrowned. 

_ KING. Shall I burn my crown with spices and with 
Incense or cast it into the sea ? 

CHIEF PROPHET. Let it be laid here by the iron door 
where the god came who wrote the golden doom. When 
he comes again by night to shrivel up the city or to pour 
an enemy in through the iron door he will see your cast-off 


pride and perhaps accept it and take it away to the neglected 
stars, 


KING [fo CHAMBERLAIN 
I make no sacrifice. 
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off bis crown] Good-bye, my brittle glory; kings have 
sought you ; the stars have envied you. 
[Lhe stage grows darker. 
CHIEF PROPHET.: Even now the sun has set who denies the 
stars, and the day is departed wherein no gods walk abroad. 
It is near the hour when spirits roam the earth and all 
things that go unseen, and the faces of the abiding stars will 
be soon revealed to the fields. Lay your crown there and 
let us come away. 
[The xina lays bis crown and sceptre before the iron 
door. 
KING [to senrries]. Go. And let no man come near the 
door all night. 
sENTRIES [kneeling]. Yes, Majesty. 
[They remain kneeling until after the KING has gone. 
KING and CHIEF PROPHET walk away. 
CHIEF PROPHET. It was your pride. Let it be forgotten. 
May the stars accept it. [Exeunt left. The sENTRIES rise. 
FIRST SENTRY. The stars have envied him ! 
SECOND sENTRY. It is an ancient crown. He wore it well. 
rinst seNTRY. May the stars accept it. 
sEcoxD sentry. If they do not accept it what doom will 
overtake him ? 
FIRST SENTRY. 
never any city of Zericon, 
standing before the door. 
SECOND sewTRY. Why! How do you know ? 
FIRST SENTRY. ‘That is ever the way of the gods. 
SECOND sENTRY. But it is unjust. 
rinsT sentry. How should the gods know that ? 
SECOND sENTRY. Will it happen to-night ? 
FIRST seNTRY. Come, we must march away. 
[Exeunt right. The stage grows increasingly darker. 
Re-enter CHAMBERLAIN, right. He walks across 
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the stage. Exit left. Re-enter SPIES, right. They 
cross the stage. The stage is now nearly dark. 
Enter nov, right, dressed in white—his hands out 
a little. 
Boy. King's door, King's door, I want my little hoop. 
[He goes up to the x1xG's door. When be sees the 
KING'S crown there he utters a satisfied “ Ob-b 1" 
He takes it up and puts it on the ground and 
beating it before bim with the sceptre goes out by 
the way that he entered. The great door opens, 
there is light within; a furtive spy slips out, 
sees crown is gone. Another sry slips out. Their 
crouching heads come close together. 
FIRST spy [hoarse whisper]. The gods have come. 
[They run back through the door and the door is closed. 


Tt opens again and the KING and CHAMBERLAIN 
come through. 
KING. The stars are satisfied. 


CURTAIN 
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RORY AFORESAID 


By Joun BranpaNe 


CHARACTERS 


MacConnacutz, the Court Officer 

Duncan MacCatium, merchant and small sheep: 
farmer at Ardnish 

Rory MacCott, shepherd to Mr MacCallum 

Mr MacInrosu, an Oban lawyer 

Tue SHERIFF-SUBSTITUTE, also from Oban 

Mrs MacLean, a crofter widow-woman 


Time. The present. 
Pracr. West Highlands. 


“Rory Aforesaid” is founded on “La Farce de 
Maitre Patelin,” an old French play (fifteenth century) 
of unknown authorship. 


“Eastty the best and most representative of the 
comedies,” writes Mr Norman Marshall in an 
article on the Scottish National Theatre Society, 
“is John Brandane's ‘ The Glen is Mine,'? and 
general critical opinion is inclined to place that play 
rather higher than “ The Lifting.” With these 
two plays Mr Brandane becomes the acknowledged 
chieftain of the new Scottish school, though perhaps 
nothing of his quite equals the one-act tragedy 
“Campbell of Kilmhor,” which is printed in the 
First Series of One-Act Plays of To-day. 

“Rory Aforesaid ” is lighter metal, being the 
Scottish adaptation of a humorous fifteenth-century 
French play “La Farce de Maitre Patelin.” It 
is interesting to note, incidentally, that the well- 
known expression Revenons 2 nos moutons had its 
origin in the French prototype. 

John Brandane is the pseudonym of a Scottish 
dramatist who lives in Glasgow. 


RORY AFORESAID? 


Scene: The Court-house at Torlochan: a large chamber with 
whitewashed walls, panelled in lower part with yellow pine. 
Two tall, gaunt windows at back with a door between. To 
the left is the snerirr’s desk on a platform—a table for 
his clerk at the side of it. To the right are benches for 
the public. In the centre of the floor is the table for the 
solicitors, with chairs around it. Between the table and 
the right-hand side of the swertrr’s desk is the witness- 
stand. 

DUNCAN MACCALLUM, merchant and sheep-farmer from Ard- 
nish, is walking up and down the empty chamber to keep 
himself warm, for there is an October chill in the air, He 
is an erect old man of sixty, with grizzled hair and beard. 
He wears a square-topped bat, and a muffler is wound over 
the collar of his stout overcoat. To him there enters the 
COURT OFFICER, MACCONNACHIE, a man of fifty, with his 
few remaining dark hairs carefully combed in separate 
lines across the bald portion of his scalp. He wears a 
black tie, and his square-cut coat bas an official look. 


COURT orricer. Will you not be coming in to the fire in 
the waiting-room, Mr MacCallum? It’s cold in this big 
tomb of a place. 

MACCALLUM. No,no! I'mfinehere. I want to get used 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to the Scottish National Players, Messrs R. Sheldon 
Bamber, Ltd., r2 Charing Cross Mansions, Glasgow, C.3, or to Mr 
Le Roy Phillips, 4x Winter Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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to the Court, you see. I'm forty miles from home, you 
understand ; and I just feel like a fish out of water. 

COURT OFFICER. Och, don’t be exciting yourself, now. 

MACCALLUM [looking at a yellow paper in his band]. What 
alot of “ saids ? and “ aforesaids ” they put inte a summons ! 

COURT OFFICER. Well, that’s the law, you see. When a 
lawyer's making a speech he feels fine if he says “ aforesaid,” 
every now and again. 

MACCALLUM. Do you tell me now? I never thought of 
that! [He reads.] “The sheep aforesaid ?—]yes, yes—you’d 
think it was a very special sheep, if you said it that way. I 
wonder nowif I could be trying that myself when I’m giving 
my evidence? ‘Rory MacColl aforesaid.” That’s fine! r- 

COURT OFFICER. Och, now, don’t you be trying any of 
that nonsense ! 

MACCALLUM. Well, PI just be going over in my own mind 
what I'll be saying to the Sheriff ; and then I'll feel more at 
home, when he comes in, you understand. This will be 
the witness-box ? [He crosses to witness-stand. 

COURT OFFICER. It is that. 

MACCALLUM. There would be no harm in my standing in 
it for a wee minute, just to accustom myself to the way I 
would be feeling when my turn comes ? 

COURT OFFICER. No harm at all, Mr MacCallum! Go 
you in and welcome ! 

MACCALLUM. Och, you're very kind—very kind—indeed, 
yes. [He goes to witness-stand, and holds up bis right hand, 
mumbling over the words of the oath to himself, then smiles, 
bows, and steps down.] Yes, yes, ll be doing fine. All the 
same I'd feel easier if my lawyer was with me this day. 

COURT OFFICER. And have you no lawyer then for this case? 

MACCALLUM. Well, I was to have had Mr Thomson from 
the Oban—the young one—the good one; but the ten 
o'clock steamer could not take the pier this morning because 
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of the high wind ; and the poor man will have been carried 
on to Mallaig most likely. It’s a good thing I came myself 
by last night’s steamer. 
COURT orricer. It’s peety for Mr Thomson being taken 
so far out of his way. 
MACCALLUM, Och, well, its a lawyer’s fee saved. And 
T'll do as well as any lawyer when it comes to the bit. 
court orricer. All the same I like to see a man with his 
| lawyer when a Court is held. 

MACCALLUM. But man, man! What need of a lawyer 
when I saw Rory kill the sheep with my own eyes? A fine 
sheep it was, too—as fine a gimmer as ever you saw, Mr 
MacConnachie. 

court orricer. So I was hearing, but you're forty miles 
away as you say ; and we didna hear much of the business 
at this end of the country. 

[Lhe door at back opens, and RORY MACCOLL comes in. 
He is a Highland shepherd, aged sixty, and 
carries a cromag, or long crook of hazel. His 
bearded face is old and weathered, as is also bis 
suit of rough homespun. His eyes are sharp and 
twinkling. At sight of bim MACCALLUM turns 
away in disgust. 

Rory. A fine day, Mr MacCallum. 

[MaccaLtum does not reply. R 
the Court-house inquiringly. 
goes towards him. 


court orricer. Good day! Are you in this case ? 
Rory, Iam that. It’s a great stack of stones, this Court- 


house. What time will you be wanting me? 


[He hands some yellow papers to the COURT OFFICER. 
| it’s you, is it i— 


COURT OFFICER [reading them]. Och a 
Rory MacColl. Eleven o'clock. You'll be having half an 
Our to wait. 


ory looks up and round 
The COURT OFFICER 
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rory. Half an hour! Is there an Inns in this place ? 

COURT OFFICER. There is that. But if I were you, I'd 
not go near the Inns till your case is over. There’s a fire 
in the waiting-room out there. 

RORY. But they'll have a fire in the Inns, too? 

court orricer. I’m thinking the waiting-room fire will 
be safer for the like of you, Rory. 

RORY [grinning, as be goes out easily]. Well, I could be 
taking a look at both of them, surely. 

MACCALLUM [ fuming]. Did you hear that? The check of 
him! Killing my sheep, and then wishing me a good-day, 
as cool as you like ! 

COURT OFFICER. So that’s the man, is it? What way did 
you not have the police take him up on a criminal charge? 

MACCALLUM. "Deed and I don't know why the police 
would not do that same, when I asked them. They just 
said there was too much sheep’s-head broth in it, and 
advised me to claim for damages. 

COURT OFFICER., Only a small debt case, is it ? Well, well. 

MACCALLUM. Aye, just that. But wait you, and see if it 
will not turn out a perjury case, before we're done with it. 
Wait till you hear Rory swearing away his soul this day! 
You never heard his like for the great flow of language 
—English or Gaelic, it's all the same to Rory—there's no 
stopping the lying tongue of him ! 

COURT OFFICER. As bad as that ! 

MACCALLUM. Aye, as bad as that! Wait you! For if 
this place is not struck by lightning as soon as Rory opens 
his dirty mouth my name is not Duncan MacCallum. 

COURT OFFICER. Och, if it’s lies brings down the lightning, 
this place would have been rock and lime long ago. 

MACCALLUM. Well, well! And is that the way of it ? 

[MR MAciNTOSH, a lawyer from Oban, enters, carrying 


a black gown on bis arm. He is a man of fifty, 
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clean-shaven, and bald-headed. He has narrow, 
quizzing eyes. 

COURT OFFICER. Good day, Mr MacIntosh ! 

MAcINTosH. Oh, good day, Mr MacConnachie! Look 
here, this isn’t the gown I left here a week ago. 

COURT orricer. I’m sorry, Mr MacIntosh. Some of the 
other lawyers must have taken yours last Tuesday. Just 
you be doing with that one for to-day. 

MacinTosH. It’s a confounded nuisance, you know. 

[He turns to go out. 

MACCALLUM [coming forward]. Good day to you, sir! 

MaciNTOsu. Oh, good day! I’m afraid I haven't the 
pleasure of knowing you. 

COURT orricer. This is the pursuer, sir—Mr MacCallum 
of Ardnish, 

MACCALLUM. Yes, yes. Now isn’t it strange that you'll 
not remember me? You got some Harris tweed out of my 
shop at Ardnish, a year ago last August. 

.MaciNTOsH. Ardnish? I was never in Ardnish all my 
life, Pm sorry to say. But a fine place, I hear. 

MACCALLUM. Och, yes, but you were in Ardnish. Yes, 
Yes—a year ago last August. And I mistook you for a 

t MacFarlane, a great salmon-fisher what was staying at 
Ardnish Hotel. 

MaciNTOsH. Well, I’m no salmon-fisher, Mr MacCal- 
lum, And I was never in Ardnish at any time. You're 
Mistaken, 

MACCALLUM. Am I saying you are a salmon-fisher ? . - - 

lm saying is that there was an excursion steamer 1n from 

ban on the day you took the tweed off me. There were 
Many strangers about that day, and you were one of them. 
NE the name you had then was not MacIntosh, but 
: acFarlane, and, having that name, I thought you were 

€ great salmon-fisher from the Hotel. ài 
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MACINTOSH. Sir, do you doubt my word? I tell you 
again I was never in Ardnish in all my life! 

MACCALLUM. Och, yes, but you were. A year ago last 
August. And off you went with ten good yards of Harris 
tweed in your trap, just in time to catch the steamer, as I 
found out afterwards. And that tweed was never paid for. 
And me not seeing you from that day to this. 

MACINTOSH. Is this a joke, sir ? 

MACCALLUM. No joke about it. It was ten yards of Harris 
tweed, and never a penny did I get for it. 

MACINTOSH. I tell you, sir,it must have been somebodyelse. 

MACCALLUM, And I tell you I never forget a face or a voice. 
And what I say to you is: Pay me for the tweed you stole 
away from me a year ago last August. 

MACINTOSH. Stole ?—stole ? You hear what this man 
says, MacConnachie ? [He takes out paper and pencil, and 
makes a note burriedly.] He accuses me of theft ; and I take 
you as a witness. 

COURT OrFICER. Och, no, no! I've enough to do with 
putting other people into the witness-box, let alone myself ! 
For goodness? sake, be settling it among yourselves ! 

MACINTOSH. But this is too serious a matter to pass over, 
Mr MacConnachie. Excuse me a moment. [He goes to 
door at back, and call] Mr MacColl ! [Rory enters.] 
This isn’t your case yet, Mr MacColl. But something 
almost as important. [MAccALLUM moves away, but MAC- 
INTOSH puts a band on bis arm. Just a moment, sir. Will 
you now have the kindness to repeat before this good man 
the words you have just used about myself ? 

MACCALLUM. Good man? And who are you calling a 
good man? [Then to Rory] Well, you may be a good man, 
as Neil of the Mountain said to the cat, but you haven’t the 
face of one. 


Rory. And who are you to be talking? You're nothing 
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but a whistle and a noise, when all’s said and done. 
Man, man! you'd make a stirk laugh. e 

MACINTOSH. Never mind, Mr MacColl. Just let him 
repeat what he said a moment ago in the presence of Mr 
MacConnachie here. 

MACCALLUM. ?Deed, and I'll do nothing so foolish. But 
Tl be seeing my lawyer to-morrow, about you and my 
Harris tweed. 

MaciNTOSH. What Harris tweed ? 

MACCALLUM. The Harris tweed you stole from me last 
August ! 

MacintosH. Ah! I thought that would fetch you. 
You heard, Rory? He said “ stole.” 

Rory. He did that. 3 

MACCALLUM, Och, I'll be staying here no longer with such 
a pair of thieves. 

Rory. Well, it’s a poor pair that’s no match for one, 
anyway, [maccatium flounces out, shouting : 

MACCALLUM. I said thieves and PI stick to it, look ef 

MaciNTOsu. You observe, Rory? He said ^ thieves. 
You heard, MacConnachie. Please take a note, both of you. 

[He scribbles industriously himself. 

COURT orricer. Och, I’m not taking any notes. Pve my 
Own work to attend to. [He goes out angrily. 

MACINTOSH [still scribbling]. Allright! Please take a note 
Rory, that Mr MacConnachie refused to take a note, wil 
you? 

Rory. Och, no need for notes, for I’ll be minding all he 
Said. And I’m no scholar with the pen, anyway. 

, MACINTOSH [shutting his notebook with a snap, angrily]. k 
idea | Why, I never was in Ardnish in all my life! Calle 

me a thief, did he? Well, he'll find it’s not one pene 
will settle this little business before I’ve finished with him* 


You 
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were saying you would be giving me the good advice before 
the Court started. 

MACINTOSH, It’s awkward doing that here. Somebody 
might come in. And we've lost time, too, with that fool 
and his Harris tweed. [He make; Jor the door, but turns.] 
No, we can’t go into the witness-room now. Tell you what ! 
Put your foot against that door. [Rory does so.] Thank 
you. And now TIl give you a few hints. [He paces up and 
down, cogitating.] The old ruffan! Called me a thief! 
Well, we'll see. Tuts! Him and his Harris tweed ! 

Rory. I wish you’d leave that Harris tweed alone, and 
tell me what to say about the sheep I killed. 

MACINTOSH. Aha! So you did kill it? Last Tuesday 
you told me that you didn’t kill it ! 

Rory. Yes, yes; I told you that. 

MaciNTOSH. Well, will you go into that box to-day and 
swear on oath that you did not kill it ? 

Rory. Look you! Some of them poor sheep are that bad 
vith the braxy that they’re far better killed, 

MACINTOSH. I know all that. But will you take your oath 
that you did not kill MacCallum’s sheep ? 

RORY. Och, take an oath, is it? 

MACINTOSH, Yes, 

Rory. No, no! 
oath. 


MACINTOSH. You say you did not kill this sheep ? 

Rory. No [hesitatingly]. 

MACINTOSH. Then why not swear as before Almighty God 
that you didn’t ? 

Rory. Och, no! I have my religion, you’ll understand. 
Pm not liking that oath at all, at all. 


MacINTosH. Well, what are you going to tell the Sheriff ? 
Rory. ll tell him MacCallum didn’t see me kill the 
sheep. 
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MACINTOSH. But MacCallum will swear that he did see 
you. 

Rory. Och, no, it was too dark that night. He couldna 
see me. 

MACINTOSH. Man alive! You'll lose your case, if you say 
that! Look here, Rory! Unless you promise to take the 
oath, and say you didn’t kill that sheep, I'll fling up your 
case, 

Rory, Now, now, Mr MacIntosh, be you a good man! 
Don’t you be angry with poor Rory. See you this! [He 
turns out a dirty purse.| Look at the good pound-notes I 
have for paying you—that is, if ll win the case. : 

MaciwTosu. My good fellow, you must pay me, I’m 
afraid, whether you win or lose. 

Rory. Och, is it pay you, if I lose? No, no! 

MacrNTOsH. Look here, you old humbug! I've had 
enough of this. You must promise me here and now to 
Settle up as soon as the case is finished, Otherwise I’m oft 
home with the one o’clock steamer. : 

Rory. Och, very well! The man that divides the pud- 
ding will have the thick end to himself, I can see! But 

"ll promise, if there are to be no oaths. 

MaciNTOsH. You are a stubborn old mule. Why! the 
Sheriff won't hear you, unless you take the oath. 

Rory. I could be having a sore throat, look you, and no 
can speak, 

MAciwTOsu. Good! But no—that won't do. He’d ask 
you to nod your head very likely as he repeated the oath to 
you. Tell you what, though! Say something silly We 
time he addresses you, or when anyone speaks to you at a^. 

nderstand? TET 

Rory [parrot-fashion]. “ Something silly.” 

ü Dm is 7] | Say something different each 
ime, 
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Rory [parrot-fashion]. “ Something different each time.” 
Will that do? : 

MACINTOSH. You are an ass! An ass? Aha! Pye got 
it. You're not an ass, Rory, you're a sheep ! 

RORY. Is it me—a sheep ? 

MACINTOSH. Yes, a sheep. And every time you’re spoken 
to by way of question you must answer like a sheep. Like 
this—Baa/ Understand ? 

RORY. Baa / 

MACINTOSH. Splendid. The Sheriff will think you're off 
your head, and ask you to stand down. Besides, since 
MacCallum has no lawyer with him he's sure to mix his case 
allup. We're in luck, old son, we're in luck! Ha-ha! 

Rory. Aye, lavgh away! But it may be no laughing for 
me, if the Sheriff gets cross. Man, man, if I had a boil, and 
you squeezing it, you'd still be laughing. 

MACINTOSH. Sorry, Rory! No offence! But, tell me, 
who is MacCallum’s agent? It’s quite true, isn’t it, that 
he was carried past the pier in the ten o'clock steamer ? 

Rory. Yes, it’s true enough. It was Mr Thomson from 
the Oban. 

MACINTOSH. Well, he can’t get back to-day, anyway. 


Good thing I took the eight o'clock boat, or where would 
you have been, eh? 


Rory. Baa / 

MACINTOSH. Splendid! You'll look as daft as Lachie 
Gorra! And MacCallum will be no better when I’ve 
finished cross-examining him, let me tell you. Besides, the 
Sheriff will be in a hurry. He always expects a round of golf 
before lunch on a Tuesday, if I know his little ways. You 
watch him scuttling Off, as soon's we're through. Fine! 
Fine! [He rubs bis bands. Sound of voices outside door at 


back.] Hush! They're coming ! Quick! Take your foot 
away from that door now. 
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house. 
COURT OFFICER [entering with maccattuM]. Will you 
Please sit here, Mr MacCallum ? [He indicates table. 


MaccaLLUM. Thank you, Mr MacConnachie. 

[He sits down at table, and, drawing out bis notes, 
cons them carefully, MacinTosH takes a seat at 
opposite end of table, and refers to his papers also. 

COURT orricer[to Rory]. You'll sit here, Rory. [He indi- 
cates the front bench, facing the suerirr’s desk.] 

Rory. Baa / 

COURT orricer. What did you say ? 

Rory. Baa/ 

[Maccatium Zooks up in astonishment. Some of the 
crofters and townsfolk who have entered titter, as 
they take their seats in the back benches. COURT 
OFFICER goes out, and ushers in the SHERIFF, be- 
wigged and gowned.) 

Court orricer. Court ! : 

[41 stand, and after the SHERIFF has taken his seat 

Sit again. The COURT OFFICER whispers to the 
y E SHERIFF, pointing to MACCALLUM. The SHERIFF 


| puts his band to his ear, and says: ££ Eb?" 
The court orricer whispers more loudly. It is 
3 evident that bis lordship is slightly deaf; and 
from the way he peers at bis papers it 15 also clear 


that he doesn’t see very well. Throughout T AE 

suing scene his deafness and defective viston i 

clearly indicated by bis various gestures. í 

times he does not make out who is addressing whom. 

SHERIF, Ah, most unfortunate! I’m sorry, Mr ee 

allum, to hear that your solicitor has been carried past the 

Pier, because of the storm this morning. That isso, isn't it ? 

MACCALLUM. Yes, my lord. 87 
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SHERIFF. Then I suppose you will put forward your own 
case? 


MACCALLUM. If you please, my lord. 
SHERIFF. Very well. Go on. 
[MaccaLLum nods to COURT OFFICER, who goes out by 
door at back. 
COURT OFFICER [in a loud voice]. Mrs MacLean ! j 
[MRS MACLEAN, a stout Highland crofter-woman, with 
a shock of red hair, appears. She is flustered, and 


has an aggressive air, as she is ushered into the 
witness-box. 


SHERIFF. You are Mrs MacLean, Ardnish ? 
MRS MACLEAN. Yes, my lord. 


SHERIFF [holding up right band]. *I swear by Almighty 
God.” 


MRS MACLEAN [holding up right hand]. “ I swear by Al- 
mighty God.” 

SHERIFF. “ As I shall answer to God.” 

MRS MACLEAN. “ As I shall answer to God.” 

SHERIFF. “ At the great day of judgment.” 

MRS MACLEAN. “ At the great day of judgment.” 

SHERIFF. “ That I will tell the truth.” 

MRS MACLEAN. “ That I will tell the truth.” 

SHERIFF. “ The whole truth,” 

MRS MACLEAN. “ The whole truth.” 

SHERIFF. “ And nothing but the truth,” 

MRS MACLEAN. “ And nothing but the truth.” 

MACCALLUM [rising and turning 
citedly.| Mrs M 
head broth? 

MRS MACLEAN. I was that. 

SHERIFF. Louder, please. I can’t hear. 

MRS MACLEAN. I—was—that, 

SHERIFF. Thank you. 
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MACCALLUM. Was it known to the defender, the afore- 
said Rory MacColl, that you was very fond of sheep’s-head 
broth ? 

MRS MACLEAN. It was that. 

Maccattum. Did he ask yourself and Widow MacIver 
to a meal of sheep’s-head broth on the day of the 28th 
March last ? 

MRS MACLEAN. Was that a Thursday ? 

MACCALLUM, It was that. 

suerirr, A little louder, please. What did you say, Mr 
MacCallum ? 

MACCALLUM. I said, “ It was that,” 
lord. 

suertrr, Thank you! Go on, Mrs MacLean. ‘Tell us if 
that Thursday was the 28th of March. f 

MRS MACLEAN. Och, lll no’ can mind. Butit was the day 
after Rory killed the sheep. 

SHERIFF. Stop !—stop I—stop! You really must not say 
i thing like that. It has not yet been proved that any- 
body killed a sheep. Answer the question—no more. You 
mean that it was on the day after Mr MacCallum’s sheep 
was said to be killed ? 

MRS MACLEAN. Said to be ki 
else could we have the sheep’s- 

SHERIFF. But you must not say 
question. 

i MRS MACLEAN. And where co 
ead ? 
but from a sheep Vh Mt vacan a es 


suertrr. Ahem! I am 4 ) um. 
trespassing on your feld, but with your permission, PI 


interrogate this witness myself. [MACCALLUM bows and sits 
down, saying :] 
MaccaLLuM. Certainly, O lord. 
suerrr. Now, Mrs MacLean ! 


" O lord—I mean my 


lled? It was killed. How 


head broth ? 
that. Just answer my 


uld Rory have got a sheep’s 


You had a meal of sheep’s- 
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head broth with Rory MacColl on Thursday, the 28th day 
of March last ? Is that so ? 

MRS MACLEAN. It was a Thursday, anyway, 

SHEKIFF. But is there nothing you can remember which 
happened about that time that will help you to the exact 
date ? 

MRS MACLEAN. Well, I saw Rory having the sheep’s head 
singed at the smiddy on the morning of the day we had the 
sheep’s-head broth. à 

SHERIFF. Well, what morning was that ? 

MRS MACLEAN. The morning after the night that Rory 

- killed the sheep. 

SHERIFF [more in sorrow than in anger]. That will do, Mrs 
MacLean. Any questions, Mr MacIntosh ? 

MacINTosH. No, my lord. 

SHERIFF. Stand down, Mrs MacLean. 

[The COURT OFFICER leads the bewildered mrs MACLEAN 
out of the room. MACCALLUM leaves the table and 
enters the witness-box, He takes the oath in the 
Same form as the former witness. 

SHERIFF. Well, tell us your story, Mr MacCallum. 

MACCALLUM. My lord, having lost of late half a score of 


sheep, without having had from the aforesaid Rory MacColl 
a satisfactory account of their decease—— — 

SHERIFF. Did you say “ disease ?? 

MACCALLUM. Any way you like it, my lord. They were 


dead, anyway, my lord—or as good as dead, for I never saw 
them after the first dipping. 


SHERIFF. Yes, yes. Go on, please. Time is short, Mr 
MacCallum. Never mind about the di 
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bead. maccattum hears bim, and says angrily :] Aye 
laugh away, MacIntosh! But I’m not forgetting that 
Harris tweed ! 

SHERIFF [not perceiving the cause of the interruption], What's 
this about tweed? We don't want anything irrelevant. 
d let us keep to our sheep, and leave dippings and tweed 
alone. 

MACCALLUM. Yes, my lord. And a fine sheep it was— 
as fine a gimmer as ever you saw. I watched Rory through 
a hole in the wall of the fank on the night of the 27th 
March last, and saw him kill the sheep—the said 27th of 
March being the night before the beforesaid sheep’s-head 
broth was made by Rory aforesaid. [MacinTosH laughs 
again involuntarily.] Aye, laugh away, Mr MacIntosh, but 
I'll be even with you yet ! 

Sumurr. What's that? 
sir? 

maccatium. I'm talking abou 
that was stole from me, and never pa 

sHERIFF. I really can't follow you, 


us come back to our sheep, if you please. j 
MAccALLUM. Very good, my lord. I saw Rory aforesaid 


cut off the head of my good gimmer before my very eyes, 
Meaning said head, no doubt, for the sheep’s-head broth to 
be made on the 28th March ‘aforesaid. [MAcINTOsH laughs 
'again.] Yes, you may laugh! But all the same I'll make 
you pay for the ten yards of tweed you took away in your 


trap. 

SuERirr. Ten yards in a trap ? Whatever are you saying 
now, Mr MacCallum ? Who ever heard of ten yards of a 
sheep ? 

MACcALLUM. No, my lord. Ten yards of good Harris 
tweed, Crotal colour it was. And it never paid for, since 
8 year ago last August. 
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SHERIFF. I really don’t follow you. Do, please, let us get 
back to our sheep. I really wish you had a legal representa- 
tive here, Mr MacCallum. Continue. 

MACCALLUM. I saw him kill the sheep by cutting its throat 
first of all, my lord. And then, thinking maybe of the 
aforesaid sheep’s-head broth, he cut off the sheep’s head to 
make the broth aforesaid. [macinrosu chuckles once more.] 
Look at him laughing. But you did not laugh when you 
got into your trap and drove off with the Harris tweed you 
never paid for ! 

SHERIFF. Do I understand you to say that the defender 
caught thesheepinatrap? Wasita variety of sheep known 
as a Harris sheep? I thought that breed was extinct. . . - 
Is there still a variety called a Harris sheep ? We used to 
call them St Kilda sheep in my young days. They had 
three horns or four, had they not ? 

MACCALLUM. My lord, it wasn’t the sheep that was in 
thetrap. It was the tweed—good Harris tweed, and crotal 
at that. 

SHERIFF. Ah! You mean that the wool lost by the dis- 
appearance of the sheep was equivalent to so much good 
Harris tweed? Is that it? If that is so, never mind 
about the tweed just now. We are not concerned with the 
possible products of the sheep. Let us come back to the 
sheep itself. We are really not concerned with the tweed. 

MACCALLUM. Well, if your lordship will allow me to say so; 
Pm really more concerned about the tweed than the sheep. 

SHERIFF. Yes, yes, I know, But the sheep comes first, 
then the wool, then the spinning and the dyeing, then the 
weaving of the tweed. I know all that. But the sheep 
comes before the tweed, doesn’t it ? 

MACCALLUM. Well, in this case it didn’t, my lord. The 


tweed was stolen long before the sheep was killed. It was 
a year ago last August, 
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SHERIFF. Ahem! I am afraid I must ask you to discon- 
tinue, Mr MacCallum. ‘Time is short; and I can't follow 
you into all these irrelevancies. . . . Now, Mr MacIntosh. 

MAcINTosH. Mr MacCallum, you say you saw the defender 
kill the sheep on the night of the 27th March last ? 

MACCALLUM. I did that. s 

MAciNTOsH. At what o'clock did you see this ? 

MACCALLUM. About nine o'clock. 

MaciNTosH. Was there a moon that night? 

MACCALLUM. No. 

MaciNTosi. Had defender a light in the fank ? 

MACCALLUM. No. 

MaciNTOsH. What kind of knife had he? 

MACCALLUM. I did not sec the knife. 

MaciNTOsH. You did not see the knife? Why? 

MACCALLUM. It was too dark. , 

MaciNTOsH. So that you could not sce the knife; and 
Yet you saw him kill the sheep ? 

Te ce, I heard him pM ne at the sheep, and say- 
ing he'd soon kill it. And then I heard the poor beast 
Struggling and groaning, and then it stopped ae all the 

MaciNTOsH. Ah! So you did not really see him x 
sheep? You heard him kill the sheep ? 

MACCALLUM. Yes. I heard him kill the sheep. ht 

MACINTOSH. You heard some sounds, and you P 
those sounds came from a sheep in process of E 

MACCALLUM. I heard him kill the sheep. 

Macrwrosu, I understand. You admit then that you 
Rot see him kill the sheep. ideal 

MACCALLUM, I heard him kill the sheep. 

MAcINTosH. Very well. Now, Mr MacCallum, P 
me! Will you please tell his lordship det BE X a dose 
that a sheep struggles and groans if some one gives 1 
of Medicine ? 


did 
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MACCALLUM. It might well do that. ) 
MACINTOSH. So that the struggling and groaning you 
heard might not have been the sounds of a sheep in process 
of being killed. 
MACCALLUM. I heard him kill the sheep. ; 
MACINTOSH. Very well. Now, will you please explain to 
his lordship what you mean when you say that you saw the 
defendant with a sheep of the species called Harris, and 
measuring ten yards ; the said sheep being caught in a trap ? 
MACCALLUM. Never you mind what I mean, Mr Mac- 
Intosh, or Mr MacFarlane or whatever your name 1s ! 
- . . But I say you stole a roll of Harris tweed from me in 
Ardnish, a year ago last August ; and it's never paid for yet! 
MACINTOSH [sitting down]. Thank you. 
SHERIFF. That will do, Mr MacCallum, Stand down. 
[MAccALLUM, fuming, ts led back to his seat at the table 
by the courr orricer, RORY is then taken to 
witness-box, at a sign from MACINTOSH. 
COURT OFFICER. You're next, Rory. 
MACINTOSH. His name is Rory MacColl, my lord—the 
defender, aged sixty-two. He hasn't much English. i 
SHERIFF [oriting]. Very good. [T hen, holding up bis right 
baud] * I swear by Almighty God.” [rory is silent.] Repeat 


after me. “I swear ?. he has some English, hasn't he, Mr 
MacIntosh ? 


MACINTosH. Oh, yes, my lord, 
SHERIFF. Can you hear me ? 
Rory. Baa / 
SHERIFF. What do you say ? 
Rory. Baa ! 
SHERIFF. I beg pardon. Again. 
RORY. Baa! 
SHERIFF. Is this man compos mentis, Mr MacIntosh ? 
MACINTosH. He has certainly been very queer of late, my 
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lord. Indeed, ever since this dreadful charge has been 
levelled against him he has been oddin his manner. He has 
always been of a gentle, trustful nature. And now that he 
finds the harsh realities of the world quite other than he had 
dreamt them to be, it may quite well have fallen out that 
his mind has become unhinged. 

snertrr. My dear sir, if there are many more witnesses 
in this case like this man and his two predecessors my own 
mind will certainly become unhinged. See what you can 
make of him ; and then I'll sum up the case. 

macintosu. Thank you, my lord. Now attend to me, 
Mr MacColl. Did you ever at any time or under any cir- 
cumstances kill a sheep belonging to Mr MacCallum ? 

rory. Baa ! 

MACINTOsH. Answer me properly, please. Where did you 
get the sheep’s head, of which you made a broth ? 
rory. Baa! 

MACINTOSH. Ca 


Rory. Baa! AS T nM 
MACINTOSH [fo SHERIFF, who is listening intently, with bis 


- hand at his ear]. 1 am afraid it’s no use, My lord. The poor 
man’s head has been turned by this ordeal. — 

summ [drily]. Yes. Just so. I am afraid, Mr Mac- 
Intosh, you also are of a gentle, trustful disposition. 
This man may be as you 54y, but other explanations are 
possible. But time is short; and. we need not go into 
that, 'The defender is evidently—evidently, I say, 1a 
to give us any help. The ursuer’s case rests on that o 
Mrs Wen nd xi bo Phe fact that Mrs MacLean 
Supped off sheep's-head broth along with the defender on 
a date of great uncertainty is no doubt of interest, but it is 
irrelevant. And the pursuer's evidence is also unsatis- 
factory. He did not see defender kill the sheep. He only 


heard some sounds, which he interpreted as those emitted 
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by a sheep in its death-agony. I am not an authority on 
the sounds emitted by sheep, although after listening to 
Mr MacColl’s performance in the witness-box I feel as if, 
with a little further study, I might qualify as such. But 
one does not require to be an authority to see that Mr 
MacCallum may have misinterpreted the sounds he heard. 
I express my regret that Mr MacCallum’s solicitor was not 
here to help him with his case, Judgment for the defender, 
with expenses, 

[He rises to go, and all Stand, as he goes out by left 
back. The public file out, laughing, as they 
discuss the case, MACCALLUM strides over to 
MACINTOSH, 

MACCALLUM, You'll hear more about that Harris tweed 
before long, Mr MacIntosh. 

MACINTOSH. And so will you, my friend! You won't call 
me a thief in a hurry again. I have two witnesses. 

MACCALLUM. No, no! You had two witnesses. But now 
you've only one; for the other’s nothing but a big sheep 
that can only say “Baa!” 

[He Stumps out angrily, and the COURT OFFICER follows 
bim, leaving rory and MACINTOSH together alone. 
MACINTOSH takes off bis gown, and stuffs bis papers 
into bis attaché case, 

MACINTOSH. Splendid, Rory! Now that they're all gone 
we may congratulate, T think. [He shakes bands with rory-] 


Well, what about settling up now? No doubt as to whether 
you won or not, ch ? 


Rory. Baa ! 

MACINTOSH. That’s right | 
V'll just write you out a rece 
[He gets pen and paper, and w 
want to catch the steamer, 


Keep it up for a day or INO ! 
ipt. My fee is five guineas. 
rites.] Excuse the scrawl. I 
We'll say five pounds, 

[He stamps the receipt, and hands it to RORY. 
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Rory [pocketing it and making for tbe door]. Baa! 
MaciNTOsH, You're priceless, old son. But hurry up, 
I must get that boat. 
Rory [going out and sticking in bis head through doorway, 
regards him with a blank face]. Baa! [He decamps. 
Macintosi. My five pounds! Give me back that receipt! 
[But the only reply is a distant “ Baa 1|? MACINTOSH 
rushes to the doorway and looks after him. 
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A sHORT account of the late Stanley Houghton 
appears in the Second Series of One-Act Plays of 
To-day, in which volume his Lancashire comedy 
“The Dear Departed” is printed. The follow- 
ing play is, in a sense, complementary to “ The 
Dear Departed,” for in the latter the hero, Abel 
Merryweather, is assumed to be dead, whereas 
in the present play the hero is assumed to be 
alive. In both cases the dramatic situation 
hinges upon a mistake, The one naturally proves 
to be a comedy, and the other ends on a note 
which is distinctly grim, 

Stanley Houghton won fame with his “ Hindle 


Wakes," but he was a master of the technique of 
the one-act play. 


| HOUSE' 


| The scene is triangular ; only two walls of MR OVENS’ f. 
lour being visible. The left-hand wall is the longer. A 
window with a dark blind is near the spectator and 

| farther away is the fireplace. In the right-hand wall is 

the door, leading into a hall or passage. By the hearth, 
with its back to the spectator, is an armchair ; it would 
be full in the light from the window if the blind were up 
and the sun were shining into the room. In the middle of 
the room is a big round table and three chairs. A side- 
board is below the door ; and a bureau, a sofa, and other 
chairs are in the room. 
The place is comfortable ; the room of a hard-headed peasant 


come to town and fairly successful there ; of a man who 


without any advantages of birth or assistance of friends 
has carved out his two or three hundred a year compet- 
ence for his old age ; by severe economy and lucky specu- 


lations in small tbings. 
lt is an autumn evening. Í 
descent gas-burner by the hearth is lighted. 
MR ovens is sitting in the armchair with his back to the 
Spectator. His face is not visible, but one can see his 
whitish-grey hair and bis bent back. EDIE and MRS 


AT- 


The fire is low, and the incan- 


1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York, 
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OVENS are sitting on opposite sides of the table, nd ^ 
a supper of bread and cheese and coffee. MRS OVENS 15 : 
hard, vigorous, capable woman of thirty-five; EDIE 
rather pleasant girl of twenty-three. 


EDIE. Won't he 
OVENS. ] 

MRS ovens. He ? 
No; he had his bre 
give him any more b 

EDIE [glancing at 

MRS ovens. He d 
that sort, 


have any supper? [Nodding at MR 


[Jerking her head towards mr ovens] 
ad and milk at six o'clock, I shan’t 
efore he goes to bed. 

clock]. It’s half-past eight now. 

Ocsn't eat much, Slops and things of 


I have to feed him like a baby; he makes such 
a mess of his clothes if I don’t. 


[Looking into the coffee jug] 
Will you have a drop more coffee ? "There's only enough 
for one. 
EDIE. N 


o, I don't care about it. 
MRS ovens. Then Tl finish it. 


EDIE. Mr Skrimshire ; 
Bank Top? 4 

MRS OVENS. Yes. He [jerk of bead] used to take all his 
bits of business to Skrimshire’s office in Salchester ; and 
since he’s so ill now and can’t get up to town, young Mr 
Skrimshire said he'd look in and see him to-night. 

EDIE. What does he want to see Mr Skrimshire for? 

MRS OVENS [smiling 


mysteriously]. Ah, aha. 
EDIE. Can he hear us ? 


MRS OVENS. Hear us ? - He's so deaf that he'd 
sit there as quiet as à mouse if the world was coming to an 
end and the last tru 


l mp sounding. 
EDIE [coaxing]. Then tell me. 
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Mrs ovens [with a backward jerk]. He's going to alter his 
will, at last. 

EDIE. My word! Going to cut Fred out ? 

MRS OVENS [compressing her lips]. That I can’t say. 

EDIE. Is he going to leave everything to you? 

Mrs ovens. Nor that either. But if he did wouldn’t I 
have deserved it ? 

EDIE, He’s been a lot of trouble to you these five years. 

MRS ovens. Trouble! You may well say that. Let 
alone my marrying him when I was only thirty, and I 
might easy have found some young fellow who'd have been 
glad to ask me. 

EDIE. I said at the time you were daft ; and he a widower 
with a son older than yourself. 

Mrs ovens. He was sixty-six when I married him ; he's 
Seventy-one now. He'll not last much longer, and I'm 
only thirty-five. 

EDIE, I never thought to see him pull through that last 
attack. It’s to be hoped he doesn’t linger. 

mrs ovens. No, it would be a mercy if he were taken 
quickly. A mercy for him, I mean. 

EDIE. And for you, too, if it comes to that. 

Mrs ovens. You'd never believe the work I have with 
him. Dressing him, and undressing him, and getting him 
up and down the stairs. He won’t stop in his bedroom 
out of the way; must be down here in his armchair. I 


could shake him sometimes, he’s that stupid. 
[There's a knock at the front door. 
mrs ovens. Go and see who it is, Edie. It’s too early 
for Mr Skrimshire yet, surely. Perhaps it’s the doctor; 

he’s not been to-day. 

[EDIE goes out. MRS OVENS rises and goes to hearth. 
[To mr ovens, loudly] Are you quite warm enough? [mr 
ovens does not reply.] You'll have to wake up when Mr 
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, w 
Skrimshire comes. [Grumbling to herself] 1 don’t p 
why you can't stop in bed; you do nothing but sleep 


here. [Dre runs in rather scared. 
EDIE. Annie, it’s Fred ! 


MRS OVENS. Fred? 

EDIE. Fred Ovens. His son! 

MRS OVENS. What does he want? No 

[FRED ovens follows evie into tbe room. He ma : i 

well-built, heavy man of thirty-six. He is aw 
ward and sullen, almost brutish 3 but also p ^ 
striking, bandsome man in a clumsy way. He ba 
a moustache; and wears rough country ius 
very sbabby, but almost picturesque. A coloure 
muffler is round his neck, and he carries a cap. 


e 
FRED. That’s a fine way to welcome a fellow when h 
comes home. 


MRs OVENS. This isn’t your home. 
y 


FRED. I want to have a word with you, Annie. Your 
excuse me calling you Annie; I never could bring myse 
to call you “ Mother,” 


MRS OVENS. You can call me what you please so long as 
you take yourself away from here. 

FRED [seeing MR ovens]. Ay; there he is. 

Mrs ovens. He doesn’t want to s 

FRED. I reckon I don’t w. 
time I came he banged the f: 


MRS ovens. Small wond: 
straight from gaol 


ee you. 
ant to see him, either. Last 
ront door in my face. 
er, either, seeing you came 
» Without even waiting for your hair to 
grow. He told you never to let him see you again. 

FRED. You’re as fond of me as ever, Annie. 
MRS OVENS. Now look here, Fred Ovens. I’m boss here. 


If you don’t get out of this house in two minutes I'll send 
Edie for the police, 


FRED. Damn it ; 


Io4 


you'll give me something to eat, 
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mrs ovens. I will not. 
FRED. I’m starving. I’ve not eaten a bit since yesterday. 
mrs ovens. That's no affair of mine. 
EDIE. Give him something to eat, Annie. 
mrs ovens. No. 
enie. He's hungry. He'll go away quiet after. [Rs 
ovens hesitates.) "Lhere's some bread and cheese here. 
Do, now. 
Mns ovens [relenting] 
cheese. 
FRED [sarcastically polite]. Thank you, Annie. 
EDIE. Can I get him some beer? 
mrs ovens [grudgingly]. If you like. 
FRED. That's good of you, Edie. I always knew my old 
father chose the wrong one when he married Annie. 
[ere goes out for the Beer. FRED sits in the chair on 
the right of the table. 
Mrs ovens [sitting on the left of the table]. Mind, you get 
outside this house as soon as you've finished. 
FRED [eating]. You talk to me so like my father that I 
think Pli have to call you “ Mother ” in future. 
Mns oveNs. Don't let me have any of your lip. And 
` just keep quiet or you'll wake your father, and then there’ll 
bea fine row. Hed never forgive me for letting you come 
in here. [zpis returns with a jug of beer and a glass. 
FRED, Thank you, my dear. [He pours out beer.] Good 
health, Father. [He drinks] I hear he’s not been so well 
lately. 
mrs ovens. He's neve 
told him you'd been in gaol, an 
had a stroke that night. 
FRED. Ah! 
mrs ovens. We th 
down for a time. He could 


. You can have a bite of bread and 


r been the same since you came and 
d he turned you out. He 


ought his mind was clean broken 
n't speak properly, or attend 
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to his business, 
now. 


FRED. It’s luck 
after him. [ i 3. 
MRs ovens. Be sharp with that, now, and clear out. 


[She rises. 
i t 
t there's something else I wan 


Indeed, he's only just getting right again 


y he's got such a good, kind wife to look 


FRED. Before I clear ou 
you to do for me. 

MRS ovens. What's that? 
nothing else, T Promise you. p 

FRED. You'll give me some money, won't you? 

MRS ovens, Not a penny. 

FRED. Come— Mother, 


to 
MRS OVENS. Not a Penny, I say. We've no money 
give away here, 


[rreD smiles] You'll get 


FRED. Lend me some, then. 
MRS OVENS. Lend you / 
FRED. 'll pay you back. 
MRS OVENS. You'll never be able tu 
FRED. Some time, When he’s go: 
OVENS, ] 
MRS OVENS [grimly smiling]. I don’t think so. 3 
[FRED looks at her in silence, and pushes his plate 
away. 
FRED. What ? 


i k. 
pay anything bac 
ne. [Nodding at MR 


Has he cut me off, then ? 
at do you deserve ? 


FRED [angrily]. 

MRS oveENs [ala 
his will. 

FRED [relieved, and sitti; 
will be something. 
the money and the 
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No, he’s not altered 


ng down again]. Ah ! Then there 


He divided it all between you and me ; 
houses. 
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mrs ovens. I believe he did. 

FRED. Now look here. [He leans back in bis chair and 
pulls out bis empty trousers pockets.] "That's all I’ve got in 
the world. If you'll lend me ten quid ll not trouble you 
again for a long time. 

MRs ovens. Why don’t you earn your living ? 

FRED. T've tried. 

MRS ovens. Tried indeed! You don't want to work. 

FRED. It’s not so easy to get work as you may think. 

Mrs ovens. Where have you been trying? 

FRED. In Salchester. ‘ 

Mrs ovens. You've been at those meetings of the unem- 
ployed ? 

FRED. Yes, I’ve done a deal of talking at them. 

Mrs ovens. I thought so; that’s about all you’re fit for. 
Have you done now? 

FRED [leaning back in bis chair]. Ay, I've done. 

Mrs ovens. Then you'd better be going. 

FRED. You're mighty free with your tongue, Mother. 
Suppose I said I wouldn't go ? h 

mrs ovens. l'd have you turned out. Im master in 
this house. y 

FRED [nodding to MR ovens]. What about bim? I 
thought he was master. 

MRS ovens. You thought wrong then. But you can wake 
him up if you like and see what he'll say, — : 

FRED. No, I know what he'll say. [Rising and walking 
round to mr ovens] Yes; you've been a good father to 


me. 
MRS ovens. You've been a good son to him, haven't you? 
FRED [not heeding her]. You turned me out of doors when 
I needed helping; you hate me. Well, I don’t love you, 
neither. 
mrs ovens. Are you going? 
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reme 
FRED. I’m going. [He moves towards the door.] Give 
some money. 


Mrs ovens. Not a farthing. 


1. 
[There is a knock at the front door. EDIE goes ur 
Mrs ovens. Drat it, there's Mr Skrimshire, and me 
ready for him. That’s your fault. 


FRED. Well, I’m going, aren't I? Who's this coming ? 
MRS ovens. Some one to see your father on business. 

[EDIE reappears. 

EDIE. Mr Skrimshire’s come, Annie. l 

[MR _SKRIMSHIRE, a very smartly dressed young fer 

low of about twenty-seven, comes in briskly. He 


is the son and junior partner of old sKRIMSHIRE, 
MR OVENS’ solicitor. 


MR SKRIMSHIRE. Good evening, Mrs Ovens. 


MRS OVENS. Good evening, Mr Skrimshire. 

MR SKRIMsHIRE, My father’s getting on, you know, and 
he doesn’t like turning out again after he gets home 
from town ; and since Mr Ovens is too ill to come to the 
office, my father thought he wouldn’t mind giving me his 
instructions, 


MRS OVENS. Oh, certainly, Mr Skrimshire, I'll make 
room for you here, [She moves the things from a corner 
of the table and puts a chair for MR SKRIMSHIRE facing the 
spectator] 

MR SKRIMSHIRE [looking at MR ovens]. The old gentle- 
man's having a doze, I see, Pity to waken him up. [He 
sis] Thank you. 

MRS OVENS. It'll do him good. He’s dozing all day long. 
[To FRED, who is near the door) What are you waiting 
for? 

MR SKRIMSHIRE [turning round]. Hello; you're Fred Ovens, 
aren’t you? j 

FRED. Yes, sir, 
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MR SKRIMSHIRE. Ive not seen you about the village for a 
good while. Have you been away? 

FRED. Yes. 

MR sKRIMSHIRE. What are you doing now ? 

FRED. I’m not doing anything just now, sir. 

MR SKRIMSHIRE. Ah, out of work, eh? I’m sorry. 

FRED. Have you come here to cut me out of his will ? 
[Nodding at MR OVENS. 


MR SKRIMSHIRE. Have I come here to—my dear man, 


what are you talking about ? 

FRED, You've come to alter his will. 

MR SKRIMSHIRE [shrugging bts shoulders and raising bis eye- 
brows at mrs ovens]. Mrs Ovens, er—your husband wants 


to see me alone, doesn’t he ? 

FRED [to MRS OVENS]. Tell me i 
father’s will. 

mrs ovens. Yes, he has. 

MR SKRIMSHIRE [protesting]. Really ! 

FRED. Is he going to cut me out ? [To MR SKRIMSHIRE] 
Are you going to cut me out ? 

MR SKRIMSHIRE. Don't make 
Since Mrs Ovens has told you, 
Pye come here to take your father’s instructions for a 
fresh will. He may be going to cut you out, as you call it, 
for all I know. On the other hand, he may be going to 
leave you everything ; OT again, he may be going to leave 

hbishop of Canterbury. I haven't 


everything to the Arc c 
the least idea what he's going to do, and if I had I shouldn't 


tell you. 

FRED [going up 10 MR OVE 
going to cut me out, are you 
Curse you ! 

Mns ovens [seizing FRED]. You leave him alone. 

MR SKRIMSHIRE [rising]. Mrs Ovens, unless I can see your 
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a fool of yourself, Ovens. 
I don't mind saying that 


ws] You old devil; you're 
? [He shakes bis fist at bim.] 
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husband alone it i 


i m ime 
S really no use my wasting y t 
here. 


[He replaces some papers in his ues A 
[There is a knock at the front deor. EDIE be d 
FRED [turning to Mm SKRIMSHIRE]. All right, Mr r 
shire, you don’t need to disturb yourself. I’m going. 2 
MR SKRIMSHIRE. That’s right, Ovens. I'm glad you 


t 
not going to be stupid. Look here ; come and see Er E 
the office some day next week, and Ill see if I can fin y 

a job. 


FRED. That’s good of you. Why do you make an offer 
like that to me ? 


MR SKRIMSHIRE, You may be a client of ours some day. ; 
[EDE shows in pr JELLICOE, a jolly, stout medica 
man of about forty. 
ing, Mrs Ovens. [He looks at 
He Speaks to MR SKRIMSHIRE.] 
oing here ? [Without waiting 
for an ans: H 3 EI RN EM Ue 
to young Mrs Amore. An 

urgent case, but it turned o 


ut all right, Pm happy to say. 
fine boy. That’s why P 


m so late. Can’t be helped. 
These things happen in the best-regulated families, don’t 
they ? 

MRS ovens, Well, doctor, where should we be if they 
didn’t ? 


DR JELLICOE, Quite so, quite so. And how’s the patient ? 
MRS OVENs. Not been so well to-day, doctor. 


Isee. Dl just have a look at him. 
Won't keep you a min 


ute, Skrimshire, 
> 


of the table and 
Ns from the back, 


Good evening, Mr Ovens. 


approaches MR ovg 


DR JELLICOE [very loudly]. 
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[He taps bis shoulder gently.] Wake up, sir, and let me have 
a look at you. 

[pn _JELLICOE takes another step and turns, facing the 
spectator, to look MR OVENS in the face. Hardly 
has he glanced at MR OVENS than bis own face 
changes in an instant, and assumes an expression 
of horror and surprise. He starts back. 

DR JELLICOE [in a very different tone]. How long has he 
been like this? [They are all startled by the doctor's tone. 
mrs ovens. Like—like what, doctor? 

[Without replying, DR JELLICOE takes MR OVENS’ . 
wrist, feels the pulse, and lets the hand drop again 
on the knee. He places his hand on the heart. 


Then he straightens up and looks at the others. 


mrs ovens. Doctor, what is it? 


DR JELLICOE [quietly]. Mr Ovens is dead. 
[They all stare at the doctor, spellbound. 


oice]. Dead! 
bisper]. Good gracious! 
mrs ovens gives a low wail, and 
sinking into the cbair left of the table breaks into 
a painful storm of sobs. She quickly subsides into 
a gentler subdued weeping, with ber head buried 
in ber arms. EDIE comforts her. FRED sits down 
on a chair near the door, stunned. MR SKRIM- 
SHIRE gently crosses and looks at MR OVENS, and 
stands by the doctor. 
MR SKRIMSHIRE. This is really an awful business, Jellicoe. 
DR JELLICOE. He must have been dead two or three 


hours. " 
MR SKRIMSHIRE. Really! What an extraordinary thing. 


Will there have to be an inquest? 
pr JELLICOE. No, I’ve been attending him. I expected 


something of the sort would happen. 


FRED [in a low, deep v 
MR SKRIMSHIKE [in 4 w 
[4 slight pause. 
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, 
i k. e. It’s 

MR SKRIMSHIRE. It’s a bit of a shock, all the sam 

made me feel quite queer. 


DR JELLICOE. I su 
now ? 


MR SKRIMSHIRE. No; at least, I'd better have a word with 

young Ovens, and see if there’s anything I can do. 2$ 
DR JELLICOE, Pye one more call to make. [Looking a E. 

watch] Come round and have a bit of supper and a ga 

of billiards when you’ve finished here. 


MR SKRIMSHIRE. I will. Thanks very much. 


jes some 
[Mn _SKRIMSHIRE returns to the table and studies so 
papers. 


DR JELLICOE [touching MRS OVENS on the shoulder’. Come 
come, you mustn't give way like this, Weve been ex 
pecting it, you know, we’ve been expecting it. 
MRS OVENS [tearfully]. Yes, d 
DR JELLICOE. I should get him on to a couch, or a bed, 
or something like that, so that all the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made, 


i here, 
ppose you've nothing more to do 


Er—you know whom to send 
for ? 

MRS OVENS [shaking her bead]. No. 

DR JELLICOE, TIl leave an address. A very decent 
woman, 


[He writes an address on the back 

puts it on the table, 
MRS OVENS [looking round at the 
get something —something to pu. 


of an envelope and 


figure of mr ovens]. Edie, 
t over him. 

[EDIE goes out. 
Ow, there you are. T’ll call round 
again in the morning and see you, First thing. Good-bye, 


my dear Mrs Ovens ; good-bye. Pm very sorry. [As he 
passes MR SKRIMSHIRE] Don’t be long. 


DR JELLICOE, Well n. 


[pr JELLICOE goes out, 
MR SKRIMSHIRE [gently to FRED]. Er—Mr Ovens, 
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FRED [rising]. Sir? [Coming to the table and sitting in 
the right chair] This makes a difference, sir? 

MR SKRIMSHIRE. The old will is valid, of course; the will 
he intended to supersede. 

[mrs ovens sits up and listens to the conversation. 

You are both acquainted with its provisions, I under- 
stand? 

FRED. I know he divided everything between her and me. 

MR skRIMsHIRE. That was it, roughly. And nothing 
fairer could have been arranged, in my opinion. 

[epre comes in with a white sheet. She gently places 
this over the body of MR OVENS, 50 that it entirely 
drapes the seated figure like a shroud. They watch 
her in silence and then MR SKRIMSHIRE continues; 
be refers to a paper. 

He left this house and the one next door to you, Mr Ovens ; 
the two houses in Hawthorn Lane to you, ma'am. The 
money invested is divided into two equal parts. Of course, 
yours is only for life, Mrs Ovens. On your death—or 
remarriage—it passes to Mr Fred here. 


mrs ovens [with a sob]. Yes. 
MR SKRIMSHIRE. I happened to bring a note of these 


provisions with me, for reference in the business which, er 
—for which there was no occasion. 

MR SKRIMSHIRE rises, putting away his papers. 
That is all, I think. I won’t intrude any longer. Terrible 
business. Very sorry. [He goes to the door.] Er—per- 
haps you will look us up at the office in a day or two, 
Mr Ovens. We have acted for your father for a good 
many years, and we shall be very pleased to act for you if 
you wish it. 


FRED. Thank you, sir. I dare say P1 call. 


[EDIE shows MR SKRIMSHIRE out. 
[4 pause. MRS OVENS looks at FRED. 
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MRS ovens. And now, perhaps yowll go, and leave m 
alone with my grief. 

FRED. I don’t stir from here. , LE 

MRS OVENS. It was bis wish you shouldn't stop in 
house. PI see that carried out, at any rate. 

FRED. You're forgetting one thing, Mother. oa 

MRS OVENS. What's that ? 4 [EDIE ei, 

FRED. This is my house now. He left it me in his va 
[ors ovens sits up and stares at bim.| You're not boss ES 
any longer. Neither is he. I'm master of the house. [M 


> out; 
OVENS rises to her feet] It’s not me that’s got to clear out; 
it’s you. 


MRs ovENs, Me! 
EDIE. Fred, you'll not turn h 
FRED, I will indeed. 
MRS OVENS, I won’t go. 
FRED. If you don’t go IIl put you out, 
MRS OVENS. You wouldn't dare. 
FRED. There’s nothing Pd like better. 
[Mns ovens hesitates a second and then breaks 
down, 


MRS OVENS. Oh! I can’t go to-night. To think that I 
was saying to Edie onl 


y just now what a worry he was, not 
knowing that he'd never trouble me again. [Appealing to 
bim] Fred. 


FRED [implacable]. Get your hat and coat and take your- 
self off, 


er out to-night? 


MRS ovens, Edie, what am I to do? ; 
EDIE. You'd better come home with me to-night, if he 
means it. 


FRED. I do mean it, 

[urs ovens dries her 
MRS OVENS. You're 
FRED. Pm not, 


I14 


eyes and gets up again. 
glad that he’s dead. [She goes out. 
though he was a hard man and he treated 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


me harshly. Pd give a good deal if I hadn’t stood there 
and cursed him a short while ago- 

rprE [turning on bim] You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Fred Ovens. I never heard of such a thing. 
What, turn a wife out of the house when her husband’s not 


yet cold ! 

FRED [sullenly]. She was for turning me out. 

roit. You know what her temper is. I thought better 
indeed I did. No Christian would do what you’re 


of you, 

doing. [mrs ovens returns with coat and bonnet on. ` 
Fred, let her stay to-night. She’s your father’s wife, 
remember. 


FRED. That’s why I'm turning her out. [Strolling over to 
mr ovens and addressing bim] Tl show you who's master 


of the house now. 


mrs ovens. There's no need to waste words on him, 


Edie. I wouldn't stop in his house now if he went down 
on his bended knees. Come along. [EDIE goes out.) Good 
night, Fred Ovens. You're master of the house, and may 
you pass a pleasant night in it with the man you cursed 
when he gat dead in his chair. [MRs OVENS goes out. 
[The front door bangs. FRED shivers and moves to 

the front of the table and sits on the edge. He 

laughs quietly. 

FRED. Pleasant night. Why shouldn’t I? [Yo mr 
ovens] You won’t interfere with me. I’m not afraid of 
you. What is there to be afraid of? [He looks round fear- 
fully and his eye again returns to MR ovens’ figure.] You 
can’t turn me out of doors now. I’m boss here. [The 
figure does not take any notice. FRED shivers again.] Pll go 
round to the “ King’s Arms? and have a drink, there'll be 
company there. [To MR OVENS quickly] But I'll come back 
for the night, mind you. You'll not drive me away. [He 


goes to the gas and turns it out, leaving the room in perfect 
ug 
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darkness. He &ropes bis way to the door. Here be pa 
Pve no Money. [He thinks.] They always used to) p 
some money in the sideboard drawer. [He gropes his A 
reme right and stumbles a. 

ng, and I’ve no matches. W eon, 
the window and pulls up the blind. 
through the window. He crosses to 


box.) You can’t frighten me, 
tell you. I’m master of the hous 


the table looking at the figure for a long space. Then be 
Speaks in a low, strained voice.] Don’t look at me like that. 
Don’t look at me like that! `I didn’t know you were dead 
when I cursed you. [Another pause: he shudders and 
covers his face with his bands] God! I can’t stand ate A 
e steals silently out of the room. mr ovens sits in 


bis shroud in the moonlight, master of the house. 
The front door is heard closing, 


e. [He sits on the edge of 
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FRIENDS 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


By Hersert FARJEON 


CHARACTERS 
Dan Donacan, an undertaker 
Jonn O'FLAHERTY, 4 doctor 
Farner MunPuY 
VILLAGERS 


Scene. 4 roadside. 


This play was first produced at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, on November 20, 1917, with the following 
cast: 

Dan Donagan . . . ARTHUR SuHIELDs 
. PETER NOLAN 


John O'Flaherty . 
Father Murphy . . Louis O’Connor 
Villagert 


was a big success in 1938. 

with Horace Horsnell in 
and with his sister, Eleanor 
o Bouquets.” 


He also collaborated 
s Advertising April,” 
Farjcon, in “ The Tw 


FRIENDS! 


Scene: 4 road, a ditch, and a hedge. Many stars, and a 
full moon. The orchestrion of a merry-go-round is grind- 
ing out tunes off stage. 

DAN DONAGAN and JOHN O'rLAHERTY creep on L. JOHN 
carries a lantern. 


DAN [furtively]. Whisht now, is there anybody coming? 

Jonn. I can’t see the speck of a soul. All Glengannon's 
away, I tell you, after potshots an’ gewgaws at the fair. 

DAN [plucking at youn’s sleeve]. But Patrick is digging for 
his pound-piece in the field by. If he should see us ! 

E Jonn [shaking bis arm loose]. Psha, Patrick is blind as a 
at. 
DAN [whining]. Well, Jim an’ Tansey have put up the 

banns, an’ ’tis a fine dry night for courting. 

Joun. Jim an’ Tansey will be at the fair, I tell you, 
gasping words of passion in the swingboats. 

Dan. Well, if Tom Brady should be visiting his sick aunt, 
an’ miss his way, an’ strike this part by mistake, an’ find us 
together? 

Jonn. How would Tom Brady miss his way, and his aunt 
in no sickness at all, and he never visiting her when she is 


or is not? 
pan. Arrah, Johnnie, I don't like the risk, I do z: like it. 


1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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What would I do, the dead men all to be going to Sp 
Morgan? "Tis little enough the undertaking brings m 
now, an’ me no hand at these devil’s own new-fang 
cremations. 3 ; S. 

JOHN. "Tis little enough the doctoring brings me ci But 
and all Glengannon in the blasted bloom of health. im 
what I say to Sarah is the good sense—the less you have, "s 
less you have to lose. So let you be sitting down E 
under this bit of bush an’ playing aces under the moon wit 
no fuss at all. f 

[Sitting down with back to hedge, and producing an 
old pack of cards. 
DAN. Sure, it isn’t telling herself you are the way our 


friendship would shame the love of Jonathan an’ David into 
a nod and a look? 


Joun. How would I be letting out our secret to a pack of 
blabbing women? Settle on the grass now, an’ give over 
shaking. 


DAN [sitting]. Keep wary then, if anybody should come 
the way you’re looking, while I watch down the road from 
Ballymagh. An’ let us make a plan, if they should spring 
on us by surprise, to be kicking an’ scratching an’ tearing at 
one another’s flesh, [They play cards. 

JOHN. That is a good plan, and it’s call you names I will 
they wouldn’t print in a private paper. Ah, Dannie dear, 
isn’t it a pleasant thing to be playing here like lovers on the 
sly and not a soul to blame us for our friendship? And 
isn’t it a strange thing, the like of which I never heard, us 


to be enemies by day an’ scowling in the open, an’ friends by 
night an’ slinking to eac 


h other's houses under the stars like 
thieves before the poliss? 
[FATHER MURPHY enters R. They do not see him. 
DAN. Faith, Johnnie darling, "tis sad it makes me, surely, 
the way we can’t be with each other all times, An’ "tis 
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sadder still it makes me the way I must be saying hard 
sayings of you behind your back, an? talking distant talk 
to you with others by. 
jonn. Ah, Dannie, Dan 
pounds things to be the way they w 
have quarrelled. 
pan. And I would give one-half or one-third of all I have, 
which is little enough, God knows. 
youn. It is better to be with you, Dannie, than digging 
up five-pound notes by the spadeful in Australy, the way I'd 
come strolling home in golden boots and a diamond tail-coat. 
pan. And it is better to be with you, Johnnie, than to 
wake up an’ find a choir of angels round my bed coaxing 


and wheedling me to lend a hand in heaven. 
FATHER MURPHY [regarding them objectively]. Well, well, 


"tis the quare world, surely ! 
[At the sound of bis voice JOHN seizes pan by the hair 


and begins shaking him. 

pan. Leave go my hair, you divil’s rat you, or Pll bite 
the heart out of you! 

Jonn [with simulated fury]. How dare you be saying "tis 
an ill doctor I am? How dare you be saying Denis Harn 
would never have come by his eternal glory if I hadn’t been 
drinking quart-pots at the Golden Harp? Take that, you 
dirty little rascal, an? may the Lord put a twist on your 
tongue till you can speak the truth only ! 


DAN. IIl scratch your eyes out ! 
FATHER MURPHY [undisturbed]. Whisht now, stop your 


play-acting. Have I not heard you with my own ears 
swearing loving oaths under the bush there and telling your 
hate to be a sham only ? 

DAN [giving up the game and blabbering with fear]. Oh, 


Father Murphy, Father Murphy, you won’t tell on us, for 
the love of Christ you won’t tell the neighbours us not to 
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be the biggest breathing enemies in Glengannon? AU 
Joun, whiningly] Didn't I Say "twas a risk, Johnnie, di 
not say it, us to be talking an? playing in the open? 


5 he 
FATHER MURPHY. Listen to me now. I am not t 


man to judge his fellow-creatures by their deeds, and I go 
not blame you two for loving one another the way all goo 
Christian souls should love one another to the Judgment 
Day. But tell me how it is you have fallen into the unholy 
slough of deceit, and maybe Pl not let on at all. Do yoy 
not despise one another now ? 

JOHN [zrufly]. We do not. 

FATHER MURPHY. Then why do you make a sham before 
all Glengannon to be the biggest haters next God and the 
devil? 

DAN [under his breath to Joun]. Be wary, John, he has 
made no promise, and he the biggest bibble-babbler in all 
Glengannon, r 

JOHN [to DAN]. Hold your tongue, Dan, the cat is out 

` now, We've nothing left but put our trust in God and not 
ruffe him, [Aloud] You see, Father, ’tis not a good policy, 
a doctor and an undertaker to be hail fellow and well met 
with one another, 


FATHER MURPHY, And why not ? d 

JOHN. Ah, you'd know that if you were in our calling. 
In the old days Dannie and I were never apart, but there 
came a bad spell of sickness in the town, an? they called it an 
ill sign the doctor an’ the undertaker to be so thick, an’ put 
it about me to be letting folk out of the world for the sake 
of Dan here, 


ts twenty years by, 
€ meeting in the dark, an? Visiting one 
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another in the dead of night, and writing to one another in 
sly writings, an’ snapping at one another on the green with 
loving words. 

DAN [beseechingly]. Ah, Father, you won't tell, you will 
not tell now ! 

FATHER MURPHY. Hov 
were saying, and John here doesn't go 
like flies upon the window-pane ? 

DAN [snivelling]. How do you know, 
my own coffin if there’s as much as a 
since October last ! 

youn. An’ may I write my own 
a man, woman, or child had so muc 


November ! 
FATHER MURPHY. Well, well, that's true, that’s true. 


van [cajolingly]. Ah, "tis a good man you are, Father, a 
good man, surely, and if Tm taken first it’s a dazzling word 
P'll put in for you with the Lord in heaven. You'll not tell 


now, will you? 
FATHER MURP 


promises, Dan Donagan. : : 
pan, "Tis unwise to be making promises any time, surely, 


and Pm the last would ask such a foolish thing of a sage man 
like you. But do you think you'll tell? It would be no 
promise now to be saying you don’t think you'll tell. 

FATHER MURPHY. Mind this, Dan, a good man never came 
to harm yet, telling or no telling. 

pan. "Lis the good sense you are talking, dear Father ; 
a good man never came to harm yet, surely. But do you 
think me a good man ? Say you think me a good man, an’ 
then PIl know you'll not tell. 

FATHER MURPHY [disregarding bim]. Well, Pll be getting 


along now, but maybe I'll see you again before the night i$ 
[ Going. 


out. 
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Jouw [jumping up and catching bim by the arm]. Why d 
you stepping that way, Father? "Tis not that way 
bring you to your house at all. 


FATHER MURPHY. Maybe it is not going to my house I am. 
Joun. But it’s that way leads to the fair only. À te 
DAN. "Tis a dark night, surely. A blind man might miss 

his way the like of this night. Dan 
FATHER MURPHY. "Tis not missing any way I am, 

Donagan, for it is to the fair itself I am going. 5 
JOHN. Arrah, what would you be doing among the rogu 

an" gipsies, and you a holy man? 
FATHER MURPHY. What wou 


ld I be doing among the 
rogues and gipsies? Well, well 


» we'll see, we'll sce. [Exit R. 
DAN [blabbering]. Hell tell, hell tell! Hell spread it, 


as sure as P'ye made my last box. Do you think he’ll tell 
now ? 


Joun [disturbed]. I don’t know, I don’t know. 


DAN [urgently]. Of course, you don’t know, but do you 
think he'll tell now ? 


Joux. Well then, 


it wouldn't give me the staggers. 
DAN [in a bad 


way]. Arrah, I’m destroyed entirely. D 
I not tell you it was a risk to be playing here in the broa 
night, and you 


saying not a flea in Glengannon but was 
picking off cokernuts at the fair ? 


JOHN. It can't be helped now. It is not your whining 
will save ourselves, 


Come, come, Dan, let us put our two 
heads together an? think what's best to be done. 

DAN [shrill and despairing]. Arrah, "tis your fault entirely ! 
Was it not the Way you were facing that Father Murphy 
came? Why must you be so smitten with your kings an 
queens not to keep a better look-out? 

JOHN [roughly]. "Tis no use whining, I tell you ! 

DAN. “Tis lost we are, surely! And why did you blurt 
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out the whole tale with a tongue would put shame on a 
jabbering magpie? 

Joun. That'll do now! 

pan. Do, will it ? 

joun. What use would it be to lie at all, and he listening 
to our talk behind our backs ? 

pAN. What use would it be not to lie, and he a gossip 
would clack out tittle-tattle to the Lord Himself ? 

youn [with contempt]. Psha, ’tis a weak and wobbly kind 
of a man you are, Dan Donagan ; I’ve known that a long 


time past. 
pan. Wobbly, is it ? 
from wobbling, it’s prosperous me 


not twisting in the grip of ruin. 
Jonn. Keep my tongue from wobbling, is it ? It’s many 


a time I've kept my tongue from saying to you what my 
mind knew well an’ better in the days gone by. 

pan. What did your mind know, John O'Flaherty ; what 
did your slippery; scabby little mind know? Can't you 
speak out like a decent man now, and not go crawling up 


back-ways in your talk ? 
joun. What did my mind know, is it ? "Tis a sly way 
you have with the cards, Dan Donagan, an’ "tis a bad penny 
you paid me with the first time ever you lost. 
DAN. "Twas the same bad penny you paid me with the 
time before, and have been paying me with these twenty 


years. 
JOHN [menacingly]. Is it a swindler I am? 
pan [a little cowed]. Maybe you are an* maybe you are not. 
youn. Is it a swindler I am? Who is it is crawling up 
back-ways in his talk this moment? 
pAN. "Tis only following you Iam up the filthy reeking 


places. 
JOHN. 


If you could keep your tongue 
n we'd be this hour, and 


Ts it a swindler I am? Speak now ! 
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DAN. Is it wanting me to say the word you are? Because 
I'll not say it—but Ill think what T choose ! om 
Joun. Then Tll ask you, Dan Donagan, ee was i 
the corner off the ace of spades for a keepsa ke 5 
DAN. And is it an underhand thing the like of that you’ve 
be 


: : dme | 
en doing all these years, not letting on you knew an 


thinking you as innocent as the babe new-born? Is E 
honest play now, you to know we both knew, an’ me 
knowing I knew myself ? dS 

Jonn. "Twill be a bad day for you the day you sen 
me in sickness, and it no more than a pin-scratch. he 

DAN. And a worse day for you the day I drive you to i it 
cemetery. A wild, galloping, hedge-an’-ditch funera 
will be. 

Joun. It is a cheat and a coward you are, Dan Done d 
and a dirty man would soil the fingers of the devil himself. 
I wouldn't spoil my spit on you. 

DAN. What is that you are saying? í 

Joun. Itis a cheat and a coward you are, and a man O 
no marrow at all. 


DAN. If you were to sa 


y that to my old father I would 
knock you down on the s 


pot. 
Joun. What is that you would do on the spot now ? 
DAN. I know what I would do ! 


Joun. Is it knock me down you would? 
DAN. It is then! 


[They fight. Enter FATHER MURPHY and some VILLA- 
GERS, R., from the fair with lanterns. , 

FATHER MURPHY. There they are. Well, well, the simple 
fellows! If they aren't trying to trick us with their fighting 
again |. 

DAN [struggling], I'll give you one for that | 

JOHN [struggling]. Let go my hair, or ll knead you toa 
paste! 
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FIRST VILLAGER. Give over shamming now. Father Mur- 
phy has told us your device. "Tis no good making faces at 
one another from this out. 

Joun [to pan}. Kick, would you? 

SECOND VILLAGER. Come, come, John O'Flaherty, you've 
made fools of us for twenty years, but that’s done. Get off 
his chest now. 

Jonn [violently]. Swindler am I? 

FATHER MURPHY. Drag them apart, some of you. 

[The viLLAcERs separate them and stand in two oppos- 
ing groups, holding them by the arms. 

Joun [trying to free himself]. Let me go, let me go. Pve 
not begun on him yet. 

pan [trying to free himself]. Pll pay you out for this. 

SECOND VILLAGER. "Lis little wonder they took us in. 


They’d make their fortunes play-acting. 
youn. It's none of your business, James Brady, if Pye a 
mind to smash a man. Let me £0 I tell you. 
rarHER MURPHY. That'll do now. All Glengannon 


knows Damon and Pythias no faster friends than your- 


selves. 

DAN. Me friends with that cheat ! 

FATHER MURPHY. Come, come, I tell you all Glengannon 
knows your secret. I told them at the fair. 

pan. Ah, I knew it was to 89 blabbing you left us! 
Yes, Dan, it was to go blabbing, as you 


FATHER MURPHY. 
gainst you. I had a mind to 


say. But I bore no ill-will a; 
help you both. 
pan. Psha, how would it help, telling out our secret to 
the whole town? 
FIRST VILLAGER. There, Dan, you've confessed yourself 
now. "Tis no good any longer you an’ John making a pre- 
tence to have quarrelled. 


youn. But we have quarrelled, I tell you—we've quarrelled 
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since Father Murphy left. He called me a blabber and a 
swindler. 


SECOND VILLAGER. Well, if that isn’t the shabbiest make 
up ever two men invented! * 
ae VILLAGER. It’s not a yarn the like of that yarn will 
take us in again, John O'Flaherty. 

JOHN. We have quarrelled, I tell you. 

DAN [still struggling]. Swindler | ; 

FIRST VILLAGER, It’s no good, Dannie. The game’s Be 

FATHER MURPHY. Listen to me now. I told youl wanten 
to help you, and I haye helped you. When the folk liea 
of the long years you'd lain in hiding with your love, ri 
when I reminded them there hadn’t been a death or a sick- 
ness since November last, it’s honest men they named Te 
and you all that time with a grander chance than ever 0 
playing into the hands of heaven on the sly. , 

FIRST VILLAGER. So we wil] let all go by, Dan an’ John, an 
bear no grudge, an’ twill be a mighty pleasure to us, after 
the wrong we did you, to see you two walking an’ playing 
an’ drinking together all the days of your life. 

Dan. Me walk about with that spawn ! 

Joun. Me drink with that rib of Satan ! è 

SECOND VILLAGER. Psha, ?tis beyond a joke. What kind 
of a fool do they take us for? "Tis an insult, I declare. 

THIRD VILLAGER, "Tis no good talking to them, surely. 
If you’d rather 80 on shamming than have my sicknesses, 


John O'Flaherty, and if yo'd rather go on shamming than 
have my corpsing, Dan Donagan, do so, and it’s others IIl 
find for the jobs. 


FATHER MURPHY, "Ti. 4 foolish thing to make a pretence 
to be enemies now, and you fast friends. 


DAN. "Tis a foolisher thing to make a pretence to be 
friends and us fast enemies, 


FATHER MURPHY, Come, come, don’t you see by keeping 
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up that game you'll only turn the folk against you? It 
saved your practices in the days gone by, but ’twill only 
ruin them now. If you want the doctoring and the bury- 
ing you must give over shamming. 

JOHN [under his breath to pan]. "Tis the only thing for 
us, Dan Donagan. Father Murphy is right. "Tis you or 
starvation ! 

DAN [£o jonn]. That’s t 
you speak, John O'Flaherty. 

Jonn. Well, you it must be, 
you are! 

DAN. And you it must be, 


leave you for the wash. 
FATHER MURPHY. Come to sense now, and take one 


another by the hand—{he joins their hands}—and bless one 
f luck that has fallen on you. 


another in the great piece o 
joun [aloud]. God bless you, Danny. [Aside] Damn 


you! 

pan [aside]. Damn you, Johnny. [Aloud] God bless you. 

FATHER MURPHY. That's right, that's right. Isn't it the 
pleasing sight to see them united again before us after these 
many years? 

FIRST VILLAGER. It is so. A power of happiness to you 
both from this on ! 

sECOND VILLAGER. "Tis danci 
night at the fair, with John an’ 
watch the boys an’ girls in a fling of joy. 

‘THIRD VILLAGER. We will that. An’ they shall toast one 
another at my expense in the sight of all. 

FATHER MURPHY. And now, you two, walk before arm in 
arm, and lead the way back to the fair, where all Glen- 
gannon is waiting to greet you with mighty cheers. Line 
up two and two behind them, boys, and away we go! 


Quick march ! 


he first true word ever I heard 
You or starvation it is ! 
though it’s a speck of mildew 


though the hogs themselves'd 


ng an’ singing we’ll have this 
Dan together on a throne to 
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[Lhe procession begins to move off R. The orches: trion 
strikes up again. 

DAN. Merciful powers, don’t s 

JouN. "Tis the affection I 

Danny dear. Stop shoving 
now ! 

DAN. Arrah, I 

Johnnie darling. 


[They go off. The vixxAcERS follow, cheering. 
PHY [looking up at the stars]. Well, well, ’tis 

i 9r a good work, and ?tis a good thought to 
think that two fast friends the like of Des Donagan and 


John O'Flaherty will always be in the one place together 
from this out, 


queeze my arm so tight ! 
bear you makes me do it, 
me into the bramble-bushes, 


can’t get close enough to you for love, 


CURTAIN 
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Erom “ Scènes de la Vie de Bohème 
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CHARACTERS 


RODOLPHE, 4 poet 
ManczL, a painter 
BLANCHERON, 4 sugar-refiner 
Mmı 

d grisettes 

PHÉMIE 


Paris, 1845. A work-girls room in the Latin 
Quarter. 


“Tue Scènes de la Vie de Bohème,” says Arthur 
Symons, “ sum up an epoch, give us the map of a 
country : itis the Bohemia of the Latin Quarter as 
it existed at the Romantic epoch . . . the gayest 
and most melancholy country in the world... . 
Murger writes of a life which is itself a tragic comedy 
in fancy dress, a life wholly in exaggeration. No 
One is quite sincere in Bohemia, because sincerity is a 
respectable virtue.” 

Puccini’s Opera La Bohs 


me has, more than the 
original book, familiarized t. 


r life with its own philosophy, “a 
laughing kind of Stoicism,” gay, hapless, irrespon- 
sible, eternally youthful, 


1 French. 


ae EDUCATO 
Coe SLONA 


> 
Dept; of Ext 
Pt. of Extension 


The room in the Latin Quarter of MIMI and MUSETTE, young 
girls who are flower-makers. Window, C., admits to 
small balcony, bounded by a hand-rail. Table, chairs ; 
bed, which would probably be exposed to view, but may be 
unseen behind a curtaining. Door L. Fireplace R. 

MUSETTE sits at table at work on artificial flowers. Enter 
MIMI, hatless, with shawl over her shoulders. 


MUSETTE [picking up envelope from table]. A letter. 

MIMI. For me? From Rodolphe? 

MusETTE. Not unless Monsieur Rodolphe has been en- 
nobled. [Gives tbe letter. 

MiMI. Oh, from one of those gentlemen. They write 
fine letters, those aristocrats. They offer to throw the world 


at my adorable feet. 
MUsETTE. You know the inside of a letter without the 


inconvenience of opening it? 

MIMI. This is not my day for opening a letter with a 
decorated envelope. This is only the third day. 

MuseTTE. The third day? 

mint. The third day that Rodolphe has not been near 
me. [Puts letter on mantel] On the sixth day I may 
open the letter of Monsieur le Vicomte or Monsieur le 
Marquis or Monsieur the rich man who makes me the rich 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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; ith 
man’s offer. Oh, Musette, Musette, never fall in love wit 
Page I fell in love with a painter. Is there 0 n 
to choose between a painter and a poet ? Neither 
to make us the rich man's offer. tends 

MIML Who wants that offer? But Joun IE ut ? 
visible. You see Marcel. But Rodolphe? Is eri 
No. The porter assures me each day that he has no am 
Tn his room up there [points to ceiling], Swearing tee 
he sees me that he loves me, and staying in his room so ; 

e does not see me, 1 

MUSETTE. It is without doubt an epic which detains 

him, 


out. 


E tt. 
MIMI. I am his epic. IL [Goes to letter, then replaces ] 
9: he can sta 


y six days with his Muse, but one day longer 
and I—_ Om! 


RODOLPHE 
taineer, 


Mit [to window], Rodolphe ! 


[ef C.]. Never was I trained to be a moun- 


Oh, be careful. é 
[She looks up as if he is climbing es 
RODOLPHE [0f]. It is necessity, and Mimi is the name 
my necessity, 


MIMI [with relief]. Oh, you are safe, 
[Roporrnur enters by 
dressed in bagey 

@ turban and a 


opera absurdity, 
But you —- 


RODOLPHE. Behold me! 
humiliation, 
to you in the 


balcony—a young poet, rantes 
check trousers and, for the rest, 1 y 
bright Turkish cloak of a comic 


MIMI. That is true, You have the conduct as well as 
the costume of a Turk. 
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RODOLPHE, But I am without cigarettes. 

MIMI. Cigarettes! Was it for that you ? 

RODOLPHE [drawing ber to window]. See! On that gilded 
balcony a dandy smokes a Havana. Lookup. On the floor 
above an artist wafts a fragrant mist from a pipe with an 
amber mouthpiece. See below, those workmen with their 
cutty-pipes. There is nobody who does not smoke, save I 
and my uncle’s chimneys. 

MUsETTE, The chimneys of your uncle? What i 

RopoLPur. My uncle, the man who demands of me, of a 
poet, a manual on chimneys. My uncle, who locks me in 
my room and takes away the key, and makes assurance 
doubly sure by abstracting my clothes and leaving me in 
these to prevent my going out until I have completed his 
execrable Guide to Chimneys. My uncle, the maker of 
stoves, who is to give me fifty francs for the work which he 
will sign. My uncle, who leaves me food, but forgets 
tobacco. ; 

MIMI. And for an uncle, for the fifty francs of your uncle, 
you consented to be locked up from me; and when you 
come at last, is it for my sake? No: it is for tobacco. 

noporPur. Which you do not provide. 

mint. Your avarice is intolerable. Fifty francs! 

noporPur. The landlord requires to be satisfied. 

mint. Since when did landlords count with you ? Since 
when did you forget the art of moving in a hurry ? 

nopoLPHE. Since you occupied the room below mine. 

mrt. Oh, so it is my fault? Mine! I turn you into 
you to forget poetry and to write 


money-grubber, I cause 
manuals on chimneys. 
MUSETTE. It seems to me t 
art for you. 
Mimr, But it is not for me: it is for a landlord. He says 


so. He admits it. 
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; i 
MUSETTE. If I were to go out, I think he could make 
clear to you. 


3 3 r than 
RODOLPHE. I think my actions might speak loude 
words. 


MIMI. You shall not drive her out. ecd 
RODOLPHE. The alternative is that you and I e 
[Takes coin from pocket.] Fifty sous. It will not bet 
and champagne, but 
MIMI. Go out? Go ont in that disguise? 


: For you I 
RODOLPHE, I have sacrificed my art for you. For y 
will also sacrifice my pride. 


I am to lunch, am I, T 
€ of the Odéon? I ET. 
€, monsieur, If I am to lunch 
respectable than a black coat. 
I never owned one. j 
my lunch will not be with you. 
ask impossibilities. 
monsieur, ue is impossible. Eo 
climb down a balcony for a cigarette, for a bagatelle li 
tobacco, For love, you will not even find a black coat. 
[Musrrre makes a gare 
be found in a lady’s room 
othing where you find the coat, 


RODOLPHr, Are black Coats to 
MIMI. To me it is n 


Monsieur Ali Rodolphe. 


RODOLPHE, So far, I have not even found the cigarette. 
It seems to me that I have ri 


I can risk my neck again, 
death, and i 


my labours of a galley: 


[4t window. 
Mimi. No! No! 


RODOLPHE. But what is life to me? 
MIMI. You hi 


ave told me it is I who am all life to you.’ 
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And you would risk your life? And why? Because I have 
à caprice to lunch with you in a black coat. Caprice, 
monsieur; do you deny me my caprice ? Would you for- 
get the faith of the Quarter, renounce the goddess who 
controls our lives ? Caprice is queen, goddess, ruler of 
Bohemia—and you, a poet, would be a traitor to caprice ? 
MUSETTE. In his need of tobacco he is not quite himself, 
Mimi, 
MIMI. You have rolled him a cigarette ! 
RODOLPHE, You have the caprice that I do not smoke it? 
mimi. No. [Passes it to bim and lights match.] It will 
assist you to discover a black coat. 
[MARcEL knocks at door. 
is left open, showing the stair-landing. 
, MarceL. May I ? [Sees Ropotrue.] Your absence 
is explained. You have been travelling. You return to us 


in the costume of. 
[MarceL’s own coat is a short jacket of velvet which 


once was crimson, and is now a study in stains. 

RODOLPHE, Speaking of costumes, Marcel, have you such 
a thing as a black coat? 

marceL. Are you under the impression that there has 
been a revolution while you’ve been away? A black coat ? 
I don’t deny that Pm a man of ambition. At thirty I 
may possess a black coat. I may even wear it occasionally. 
Black coats are the emblems of success. But at present, my 
dear Rodolphe, my wardrobe is as you see, and you perceive 
the whole of it. Such as it is, I offer you the loan of any 
part of it without reserve. 

RODOLPHE [takes marcet’s hand and appeals to mimt]. Can 
a friend do more than offer me his trousers ? 

mit. Only they are not required. 

RODOLPHE. Shr has the caprice to be taken out by me in 


a black coat. 


MUSETTE opens. The door 
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v rice. 
MUSETTE. The demandis too reasonable to be called cap 
RODOLPHE. Reasonable ! 


: rthe 
MUSETTE. Decidedly. To amuse your uncle you wea 
costume of an Arabian night. 

RODOLPHE. Do I like it? 


MUSETTE. Do people like poisons? No. They take x 
dotes, and the antidote to the robe of Baghdad is the coa 
of the Rue de Rivoli, 

Mimi. And love should find the way. 

MARCEL. Even to the fantastic coats of those who pro- 
menade the Rue de Rivoli? 

MIMI. Even to that, monsieur. F 


MARCEL [taking off his coat]. Then never shall it be said 
that friendship failed in the hour of need. Rodolphe, my 
friend, take my coat. 

MIMI. But yours is not a black coat. 


MARCEL. It is a coat which can be blackened, Is there no 
soot in the chimney of mademoiselle? 


MIMI. I am to go out with a chimney-sweep? 


RODOLPHE. With a poet in a black coat, according tO 
demand, mademoiselle, 


MIMI. It is an insult to the napery of the restaurant. 

RODOLPHE. The napery ? You do not suppose that we 
eat in a restaurant where they have tablecloths ? Some- 
where it is necessary to apply the curb of reason to the 
extravagance of luxurious ambition, 1 

Mimi [showing the letter]. Is it? An envelope with a 
decoration, monsieur: an illustrious envelope which: 


[RODOLPHE snatches: she puts it behind her back. 
an envelope which I have n 


ot opened, but one which 
points to the necessity on your part of providing a black 
coat which is not black with the grime of charcoal. 
MARCEL [resuming bis coat]. You make a harsh condition. 


MIMI. I ask for faith in the goddess of the Quarter. If 
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she sends to me the caprice to see Rodolphe in a black coat, 
she will send to him the means to gratify my caprice. 
MARCEL. She must be, mademoiselle, a most hardworking 
goddess. - 
[On the landing outside, as if puffing up the stairs, 
there appears the black coat. It is worn by one 
BLANCHERON, @ stout provincial. 
_ BLANCHERON [stopping in doorway]. Messieurs, mesdames, 
is it much nearer heaven that the painter, Marcel, lives? 
MARCEL, Naturally at the top, monsieur, for the purpose 
not of economy, but of the light. But I am Marcel, i£—— 
BLANCHERON [still panting]. Then permit me to state my 
business. My cousin, your landlord, has mentioned to me 
your talent as a portrait painter, and—— 
muserre. A chair, monsieur. Please be seated. 
BEANCHERON. Thank you. [Imtroducing himself | Blan- 
cheron of Nantes, sugar-refiner, formerly Mayor of Nantes, 
captain in the National Guard, and author of a pamphlet 


on sugar. 

MarceL. Honoured, monsieur. 

BLANCHERON. Being about to visit the sugar plantations 
in the colonies, I wish to leave my family a souvenir—my 
portrait. 

MARCEL. To be c 


is a great honour. 
BLANCHERON. Consequently, the price will be low. The 


distinction of your sitter is in itself a reward. 
mimt. All the sitters of Monsieur Marcel have distinc- 
tion, monsieur. Permit me to present to you your pre- 
decessor in his studio. [Presents gopoLPHr.] Monsieur le 
Marquis de Chatillon. 
BLANCHERON [leaps up and bows deeply]. Monsieur. 
[Roporpne bows lightly. 
[To marcet] Pardon, monsieur. I made a mistake. It 
" a 


hosen by the former Mayor of Nantes 
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was in my mind that when my cousin, your cae EX 

tioned the price of a hundred francs, he was thinking 

rent. “a: 
MARCEL. I have, as a favour, done portraits for so trifling 

a price. Naturally, that does not include the hands. 
BLANCHERON. We will exclude the hands. * 
MUSETTE. But, monsieur, with hands you could ped 

holding your pamphlet on sugar, which would be gratifying 


: rcel 
toyou. Fora hundred and twenty francs Monsieur Ma 
will ——— 


MARCEL. You forget, Musette, that colours are dear at 
this time of the year. 
BLANCHERON. It varies with the season, like sugar? 
MARCEL. Exactly, and this month 


BLANCHERON. But I will not Pay more than a hundred 
and twenty francs, with hands and my pamphlet. fel- 
RODOLPHE. Oblige the gentleman, Marcel, my good fe 


low, oblige him. You can paint marquises every day, but 


it is not always that a Mayor of Nantes is in Paris. 
MARCEL. I consent, monsieur, at the solicitation of Mon- 
sieur le Marquis. 

BLANCHERON [doorewards], Then we—— 

Mimi. But your coat, monsieur. 

BLANCHERON. My coat? 


Mit. Do you not know that Marcel always paints his 
sitters in the robe which he has adopted for artistic pur- 
poses from those worn by members of the Acade: 
BLANCHERON. A robe of the Academy! Oh! 
RODOLPHE. You begin to perceive, monsieur, 
will receive overflowing value for your francs. E 
BLANCHERON. But I hoped to be painted at once. I sail 
in two days, and w 


here does one obtain this robe? j 
RODOLPHE [to MARCEL]. You have finished with me in this 
one? 
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that you 


MIMI 


MARCEL. Yes. 

noporPur. Then I am good-natured enough to offer the 
use of it to Monsieur the Mayor of Nantes. 

BLANCHERON. Monsieur! From the shoulders of a 
marquis ! 

mimi [taking his coat]. Permit me, monsieur. 

RODOLPHE [offering the robe]. And permit me. 

sLANCHERON. Oh! In the robe of the Academy, warm 


from the shoulders of a marquis! It is superb. In Nantes 
they will point at your portrait, monsieur, and they will tell 


this tale for ever. 
MARCEL, I am at your $ 
stairs. 
[Ushers him out. Exeunt BLANCHERON and MARCEL. 
mint [closing door]. Now have you faith in the goddess ? 


muserre. He even left his hat. 
urban]. That is just as well. 


RODOLPHE [taking off the t 
[He puts on BLANCHERON'S Coat. 
y francs! Faith, 


ervice now if you will go up- 


MUSETTE. And a hundred and twent 
] to-night—— 


Marcel should treat me wel ‘ 
mimi, Yes: that is what Marcel can earn in an afternoon, 
while you: $ : 
Iam in a black coat. It is true that it 


RODOLPHE. Í? ‘ ! 
fits with moderation, but the cloth is of excellent quality. 
[MUSETTE sits to her flower-making. 


mit. So excellent that it does not appear to me to go 
with lunch at fifty sous for two. 
noporPnur. Mimi, a caprice isa 


mimi. Is what ? < t 
hat you like about caprices, but 


RODOLPHE. You can Say W 
You are not, for example, 


they shouldn't have families. 
going to decline to £O out with me now that I have procured 


a black coat ? y 
mīmı. I thought I procured it. 


celibate. 
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RODOLPHE. Then your satisfaction in going out ee 
should be the greater. This coat is the triumphant res 
of your collaboration with Providence. f And 

MIMI. I do my part. Providence does His part. 
you do no more than fifty sous’ worth of your part. m 

RODOLPHE [zo MUSETTE]. What shall I do? First T 
i cause I worked up there at the 

and now she blames me for poverty 
because I am not yet paid for the manual. " 

MUSETTE. I should kiss her, monsieur. It is generally 
useful. 


MIMI [hands on hips, defying bim]. And sometimes it is 
Particularly dangerous, 


RODOLPHE, One can only try, 


manual of my uncle, 


PHÉMIE, And why? 
MIMI, Yes, Why is it incredible? 


RODOLPHE, Schaunard in funds? 

MIMI. Oh? at appears to be possible to anyone but 
you. 

RODOLPHE, But Schaunard jg à composer. A composer 
in fund; 


PHÉMIE, No, 
the actress, 


MIMI. Àn Englishman? A milord? 
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PHÉMIE. No. This one is rich, but he is not a milord. 
He is an esquire. Perhaps that is why he rises early. 
Dolores retires late, naturally. 


MIMI. Reasonably. 
PHÉMIE. And her paroquet screams when she comes 


home. The Englishman desires her to slay the paroquet, 


which disturbs his sleep. 


MiMI. The pig. 
PHÉMIE. Of course. And when she declines to sacrifice 


a life to the sloth of an Englishman, he fires pistols in his 
room in the morning to disturb her sleep. So she calls the 
police, and his pistols are removed from him, but is he re- 
conciled to her paroquet ? No: he engages Schaunard. 
The law permits him to make music in his room from morn- 
ing till night. “ But," says Schaunard, “the lady will 
not find my music disagreeable. My sonata a Dev? 
replies the Englishman, “ you will play scales. No, not 
scales—one scale from five in the morning till evening and 
she will go mad.” It is not indeed serious art, but what of 
that? The Englishman pays two hundred francs a month 


for a row, and to-day Schaunard has received the first 
[She flings coins on table. 


month’s pay. There! 
mit. It is the wages of heroism. 
moporemr. Even as I was heroic with a manual on chim- 
neys. My feast is for another day, Mimi. 
MIMI. You said it was for the landlord. 
monorPur. Bah! To the devil with all landlords ! 
MIMI. You mean that? You mean that when your 
uncle pays you will spend it in a night as Schaunard 


does ? 


RODOLPHE. I mean it. eat 
mimi [getting the letter and tearing it]. Then to the devil 


with all letters. 
goporeur. Mimi. [Takes her hand.] 
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d $ 2 : ust 
PHÉMIE. Monsieur, there is a time for all things. J 


s : heroic 
now our business is to go out to spend heroically the 
earnings of Monsieur Schaunard. 


[Collecting tbe coins from table. 
MIMI. Take Musette with you, Phémie. 
MUSETTE. And these flowers, this work? The 
MIMI [letting flowers trickle through ber fingers]. a 
won't fade, these flowers. "They're petter off than y 


and I. The flowers can wait, Musette, but youth . . + 
youth... 


[Suddenly sits on chair and hides face in her arms on 
table, 


MUSETTE [bending over ber]. What is it, Mimi? d 

MIMI [lifting ber head, wiping her eye]. Nothing. Nothing 
but the shadow of a shade and the echo of a ione 
[Rises.] | Aren't you going with Phémie to buy the feast o 
Monsieur Schaunard? 


MUSETTE. Yes. T will go, 
Mim. Buy wine, Plenty of wine. Wine makes you dream 
that you ar 


€ going to live for ever, 
MUSETTE. Mimi, are you ill? 


MIML Who says Pm ill? Who spoke of illness? 
PHÉMIE, Nobody. 


MUSETTE. No, but you spoke of youth, and when we're 
young we do not speak of youth: we live it. j 

Mint. Well, I am young and I spoke of youth, and I'm 
too young to be ill. Now go and buy the feast, Musette, 
the dinner of the heroic rival of a paroquet. 

PHÉMIE, Yes, come, Musette. It will take four arms to 
carry back that feast, [Exeunt PHÉMIE and MUSETTE. 

MIMI (defiantly, as RODOLPHE looks anxiously]. I? She 
makes us out a pretty pair. You are prudent and I am ill! 


RODOLPHE. If I promise never to be prudent again, will 
you promise never to be ill? 
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MIMI [tossing her bead]. I assert to you that my tooth is 
my tooth, and if it wants to ache it 

RODOLPHE. Oh, it shall, the libertine, but—— 

MIMI. And we are never ill. It is the law. We are never 
prudent and we are never ill. 

RODOLPHE. Sometimes we are hungry, Mimi, and fifty 
sous are burning a hole in my pocket. Shall we—— ? 

mint. But to-night we dine. [Points to ceiling.) I hope 
that in Turkey you have not grown into a glutton. Lunc 
and dine on the same day ! 


RODOLPHE. It has been done. 
MIMI. Indeed? And Monsieur the Mayor of Nantes? 


Would you have him come down from Marcel’s studio to 
find his coat at large ? 
xoporPHr. That is a risk we run, 
it was troubling you. ; : 
Mimi. Does it not occur to you that there is a change in 
the situation? 
RODOLPHE [takes out half-franc]. 1 still have fifty sous. I 
still wear a black coat. 
mimi [ flings the half-franc out of window]. There ! l 
mopoLPHr. Oh, certainly, that makes a change of situa- 


tion, 

MIMI [pointing 
to go out to enjoy the i 
And do we not now enjoy complete privacy by s 

noporPur. Mimi! [Taking her in his arms.] 

Mrmr. Oh, what a lot of time you’ve wasted. 

RODOLPHE. I didn't dare believe that my punishment 


was over. 

mimi. Neve 
[She rests ber hea 
course, if I chose to be away from you, 
a different thing. 


but I didn’t know that 


to door]. And didn't that ? Were we not 
comparative privacy of a restaurant? 
taying in? 


r beaway from me three days again, Rodolphe. 
d on bis chest, then lifts it in saying :] Of 
that would be quite 
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RODOLPHE. Í suppose that would be caprice? M: 

Mint. Life's like a song, and perhaps there are caprices in 
my song, but Rodolphe is its refrain. 

RODOLPHE [Kissing her]. Mimi. 

Mimi. Rodolphe. 


CURTAIL 
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THE BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
By Norman McKixNEL 


Founded on an incident in Victor Hugo's novel 
« Les Misérables” 


CHARACTERS 


Tue BisHoP 
Tue Convict 
Persomé, the Bishop’s sister, a widow 


Marie 
SERGEANT OF GENDARMES 


Time. The beginning of last century. 
Purace. France, about thirty miles from Paris. 


roduced at the Duke of York’s 
1901, with the following cast: 
. Mn A. E. GEORGE 

. Mr Norman McKinnex 
Jm uos oro BAS NANNIE GRIFFIN 
Marie . Miss Constance WALTON 
Sergeant of Gendarmes Mr Frank Woo.re 


This play was first p 
Theatre on August 24, 


The Bishop « + 
The Convict. + 


Norman McKinnet found the idea for the 
following play in Victor Hugo’s masterpiece Les 
Misérables. The incident is described in the 
Opening chapters of the novel, but although the 
Bishop himself disappears from the story his 
spirit runs through the whole book as a recurrent 
motif. He reveals the tremendous power of simple 
disinterested goodness, 

“ The Bishop’s Candlesticks ” has proved to be 
one of the most consistently successful costume 
plays that has ever been written for amateurs in 
this country, 


Norman McKinnel, who died in 1932, has 
been described as a typical Galsworthy actor. 
He symbolized the ne 


w naturalistic technique at 
its best. His acting was virile and natural, and 
aimed at truth rather than theatrical effect. 


THE 
BISHOP'S CANDLESTICKS! 


Scene: The kitchen of the sisuor's cottage. It is plainly 
but substantially furnished. Doors R. and L. and L. C. 
Window R. C. Fireplace with heavy mantelpiece down 
R. Oak setile with cushions behind door L. C. Table 
in window R. C. with writing materials and crucifix 
(wood). Eight-day clock R. of window. Kitchen dresser 
with cupboard to lock down L. Oak dining table R. C. 
Chairs, books, etc. Winter wood scene without. On the 
mantelpiece are two very handsome candlesticks which 
look strangely out of place with their surroundings. 

MARIE and PeRsOMÉ discovered. MARIE stirring some soup on 


the fire. persomé laying the cloth, etc. 


persomé. Marie, isn’t the soup boiling yet? 


MaRiE. Not yet, madam. 
persomé. Well it ought to be. 


fire properly, child. 
MARIE. But, madam, you yourself made the fire up. 
prnsoMÉ. Don't answer me back like that. It is rude. 


MARIE, Yes, madam. 
persomé. Then don’t let me 
marie. No, madam. 


You haven’t tended the 


have to rebuke you again. 


1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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PERSOMÉ. I wonder where my brother can be. It is after 
eleven o’clock [ooking at the clock] and no sign of him. 
Marie ! 

MARIE. Yes, madam. 

PERSOMÉ. Did Monsei 
for me? 

MARIE. No, madam. 

PERSOMÉ. Did he tell 

MARIE. Yes, madam. ; 

PERSOMÉ. “ Yes, madam” [imitating]. Then why haven't 
you told me, stupid ! 

MARIE. Madam didn’t ask me, - 

PERSOMÉ. But that is no reason for your not telling me, 
is it ? 

MARIE. Madam said 
so I thought — . 

PERSOMÉ. Ah, mon Dieu, you thought! Ah! It is 
hopeless, 

MARIE. Yes, madam. 

PERSOME. Don’t keep saying “ Yes, madam,” like a parrot, 
nincompoop. 

MARIE, No, madam. 

PERSOMÉ, Well. 
going ? 

Marte. To my mother’s, madam. 

PERSOMÉ. To your mother's indeed ! 

MARIE. Monseigneur asked me how sh 


gneur the Bishop leave any message 


you where he was going? 


only this morning I was not to chatter, 


Where did monseigneur say he was 


And why, pray ? 
e was, and I told 
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[Marie about to do so] No, no. Not like that, here let 
me do it, and do you put the salt-cellars on the table—the 
silver ones. 4 5 

marre. The silver ones, madam? 

PERSOMÉ. Yes, the silver ones. 
stupid ? 

mars. They are sold, madam. 

persomé. Sold! [With horror] Sold! Are you mad? 
Who sold them ? Why were they sold ? 

marre. Monseigneur the Bishop told me this afternoon 
while you were out to take them to Monsieur Gervais who 
has often admired them, and sell them for as much as I 
could. 

persomé. But you had no r 
me. 

mariz. But, madam, 
[with awe]. 

persomé. Monseigneur t 
but what can he have wante 

marie. Pardon, madam, 


Gringoire. ; 
prmsoMÉ. Mère Gringoire indeed! Mère Gringoire ! 


What, the old witch who lives at the top of the hill, and 
who says she is bedridden because she is too lazy to do any 
work? And what did Mère Gringoire want with the 


money, pray ? d 
marie. Madam, it was for the rent. The bailiff would 
d threatened to turn her out to-day 


not wait any longer an r t 
if it were not paid, so she sent little Jean to monseigneur 


to ask for help and—— ; 
persomé. Oh mon Dieu! It is hopeless, hopeless. We 


shall have nothing left. His estate is sold, his savings have 
gone. His furniture, everything. Were it not for my little 
dot we should starve, and now my beautiful—beautiful 
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Are you deaf as well as 


ight to do so without asking 
Monseigneur the Bishop told me 
he Bishop is a—ahem! But, 


d with the money? 
but I think it was for Mère 
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[sob] sait-cellars. Ah, it is too much, too much. [She breaks 
down crying.] 


MARIE. Madam, I am sorry, if I had known: : he 

PERSOMÉ. Sorry, and why, pray? If Monseigneur t 1 
Bishop chooses to sell his salt-cellars he may do ein 
Suppose. Go and wash your hands, they are disgracefully 
dirty. 

MARIE. Yes, madam [going towards R.]. C 

[Enter tbe nisuor, C. 

BISHOP. Ah, how nice and warm it is in here! It " 
worth going out in the cold for the sake of the comfort o! 
coming in. [persomé has hastened to help him off with bis 
coat, etc. MARIE bas dropped a deep curtsy.] Thank you, 
dear [looking at ber]. Why, what is the matter? You have 
been crying. Has Marie been troublesome, eh? [Shaking 
bis finger at her] Ah! 

PERSOMÉ. No, it wasn't Marie—but, but —— 


BISHOP. Well, well, you shall tell me presently. Marie, 
my child, run home DOW, your mother is better, I E 
prayed with her, and the doctor has been. Run home! 
[Marte putting on cloak and going.] And, Marie, let your- 
self in quietly in case your mother is asleep. 

MARIE. Oh, thanks, thanks, monseigneur. 


[She goes to door C., as it opens the snow drives in. 
BISHOP. Here, Marie, take my comforter, it will keep you 
warm. It is very cold to-night. 
MARIE. Oh, no, monseigneur [shamefacedly]! 7 
PERSOMÉ. What nonsense, brother, she is young, she won't 
hurt. 


BrSHOP. Ah, Persomé, you have not been out, you don’t 
know how cold it has become. 


Here, Marie, let me put it 
on for you. [Does 5] There! Run along, little one. 


[Exit marr, C. 
PERSOME. Brother, I have no patience with you. There, 
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sit down and take your soup, it has been waiting ever so 
long. And if it is spoilt it serves you right. 

nisuor. It smells delicious. 

persomé. Dm sure Marie’s mother is not so ill that 
you need have stayed out on such a night as this. I 
believe those people pretend to be ill just to have the 
Bishop call on them. They have no thought of the 
Bishop ! 

BISHOP. It is kind of them to want to see me. 

persomé, Well for my part I believe that charity begins 
at home. 

nisuop, And so you make me this delicious soup. You 
are very good to me, sister. 

PERsOMÉ. Good to you, ye 
like to know where you wou 
you. The dupe of every idle scamp or | 
the parish. 

BIsnor. If people lie to me t 

persomé. But it is ridiculous, 
left. You give away everything, everything ! ! ! 

pisuop. My dear, there is so much suffering in the world, 
and I can do so little [sighs], so very little. 

persomé. Suffering, yes, but you never think of the suffer- 
ing you cause to those who love you best, the suffering you 


cause to me. 
sisnop [rising]. 
Ah, I remember you had been crying. 
I didn't mean to hurt you. I am sorry. 
persomé. Sorry. Yes. Sorry won’t mend it. Humph! 
Oh, do go on eating your soup before it gets cold. 
pisnop. Very well, dear. [Sits.] But tell me 
persomé. You are like a child, I can't trust you out of 
my sight. No sooner is my back turned than you get that 
little minx Marie to sell the silver salt-cellars. 


s! Ishouldthinkso. Ishould 
ld be without me to look after 
ying old woman in 


hey are poorer, not I. 
you will soon have nothing 


You, sister dear ? Have I hurt you? 
Was it my fault? 
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"BISHOP. Ah, yes, the salt-cellars. It is a pity. You, you 
were proud of them? 


PERSOMÉ. Proud of them, why they have been in our 
family for years. 


BISHOP. Yes, it is a pity, they were beautiful, but still, 
dear, one can eat salt out of china just as well. E. 

PERSOMÉ. Yes, or meat off the floor, I suppose. Oh, it's 
coming to that. And as for that old wretch Mére Grin- 
goire, I wonder she had the audacity to send here again. 
The last time I saw her I gave her such a talking to that it 
ought to have had some effect, 


BISHOP. Yes! I offered to take her in here for a day or 
two, but she seemed to think it might distress you. 

PERSOMÉ. Distress me! ! ! 

BISHOP. And the bailiff, who is a very just man, would 
not wait longer for the rent, so—so—you see I had to 
pay it. 

PERSOMÉ. You bad to pay it. ; 

BISHOP. Yes, and you see I had no money so I had to 
dispose of the salt-cellars. It was fortunate I had them, 
wasn'tit? [Smiling] But Pm sorry I have grieved you. 

PERSOMÉ. Oh, go on! go on! you are incorrigible. 
You'll sell your candlesticks next. 


BisHOP [with real concern]. No, no, sister, not my candle- 
sticks, 


PERSOMÉ. Oh! Wh 


rent, I suppose. 


BISHOP. Ah, you are good, sister, to think of that, but, 
but I don’t want to sell them. You see, dear, my mother 
gave them to me on—on her deathbed just after you were 
born, and—and she asked me to keep them in remembrance 


of her, so I would like to keep them, but perhaps it is a sin 
to set such store by them? 


PERSOME. Brother, brother, 
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[with tears in her voice]. There! don’t say anything 

more. Kiss me and give me your blessing. Im going to 

bed. [They kiss. 

[pisHor making sign of the Cross and murmuring 
blessing. 

[PERsomÉ locks cupboard door and turns to go. 
persomé, Don’t sit up too long and tire your eyes. 
sisHoP, No, dear! Good night! [persome exits R. 
Bishop [comes to table and opens a book, then looks up at the 

candlesticks]. They would pay somebody’s rent. It was 
kind of her to think of that. 
[He stirs the fire, trims the lamp, arranges some books 
and papers, sits down, is restless, shivers slightly, 
clock outside strikes twelve, and he settles to read. 
Music during this. Enter the convict stealthily, 
he has a long knife and seizes the mismoP from 
behind. 
convicr. If you call out you are a dead man ! 
pisuop. But, my friend, as you sce, Iam reading. Why 
should I call out? Can I help you in any way? 
convict [hoarsely]-- I want food. I’m starving. I haven’t 
eaten anything for three days. Give me food quickly, 


quickly, curse you. 


sismo [eagerly]. 
food. I will ask my sister 


But certainly, my son, you shall have 
for the keys of the cupboard. 
[Rising. 
1! [Lhe wrsuop sits, smiling.] None 
of that, my friend! I’m too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff, You would ask your sister for the keys, would 
you? A likely story! You would rouse the house too. 
Eh? Ha! ha! A good joke truly. Come, where is the 
food. I want no keys. I have a wolf inside me tearing 
at my entrails, tearing me; quick, tell me where the 


food is. 


convict. Sit down! 
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BisHOP [aside]. I wish Persomé would not lock the ae 
board. [Aloud] Come, my friend, you have nothing 
fear. My sister and I are alone here. 

convict. How do I know that? 

BisHop. Why I have just told you. 


[convict looks long at the DR 
convict. Humph! PI riskit. [sisnop, going to door à 
But mind! Play me false and as sure as there are devi 


in hell Pll drive my knife through your heart. I have 
nothing to lose. 


ti re 
BISHOP. You have your soul to lose, my son, it is of more. 


value than my heart. 


[4t door R. calling] Persomé ! 
Persomé ! 


[The convicr stands behind him with his knife ready. 

PERSOME [within]. Yes, brother. 

Bishop. Here is a poor traveller who is hungry. If fee 
are not undressed will you come and open the cupboar 
and I will give him some supper. 

PERSOME [within]. What, at this time of night? A pretty 
business truly. Are we to have no sleep now, but to be at 
the beck and call of every ne’er-do-well who happens to 
pass? 

BisHop. But, Persomé, the traveller is hungry. 

PERSOMÉ. Oh, very well, I am coming. [PermsoMÉ enters 
R. Sees the knife in the convicr’s hand.) [Frightened] 
Brother, what is he doing with that knife? 

BISHOP. The knife, oh, well, you see, dear, perhaps he 
may have thought that I—I had sold ours. 

PERSOMÉ. Brother, I am fri 
a wild beast [aside to bim]. E 

convict. Hurry, I tell you. Give me food or I’ll stick 
my knife in you both and help myself. 

BISHOP. Give me the ke 


ys, Persomé, [she gives them to 
bim] and now, dear, you may go to bed, 
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[pERsOME going. The convicr springs in front of ber. 
Neither of you leave this room till I do. 
[She looks at the BISHOP. 


pisHop. Persomé, will you favour this gentleman with 
your company at supper? He evidently desires it. 


persomé. Very well, brother. 

[She sits down at table staring at the two. 
pisop. Here is some cold pie and a bottle of wine and 
some bread. 

convict. Put them on the table, and stand below it so 


that I can see you. 
[nisuop does so and opens drawer 1n table, taking out 


knife and fork, looking at the knife in CONVICT’S 
hand. 
convict. My knife is sharp. [He runs 
edge and looks at them meaningly.] And a 
it up] faugh! steel. [He throws it away 
forks in prison. 


persomé. Prison? s y : 
convict [cutting off an enormous slice, which be tears with 


his fingers like an animal, then starts]. What was that? [He 
looks at the door.) Why the devil do you leave the window 
unshuttered and the door unbarred so that anyone can come 
in [shutting them]? 

pisnop. That is why they are left open. 


convicr. Well, they are shut now ! 
pisnop [sighs]. For the first time 1n thirty years. 
[convict eats voraciously and throws a bone on the 


por. 
persomé. Oh, my nice clean floor! 
[E303 picks up the bone and puts it on plate. 
convict. You're not afraid of thieves? 


sisuor. I am sorry for them. 
convict. Sorry for them. Ha! ha! ha! [Drinks from 
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bottle.) That’sa good one. Sorry for them. Ha! ha! ha! 
[Drinks] [Suddenly] What the devil are you? 
Bisnop. I am a bishop. e bichon! 
convict. Ha! ha! ha! A bishop. Holy Virgin, a bishop 
Well I’m damned ! me 
BisHop. I hope you may escape that, my son. Persomé, 
you may leave us, this gentleman will excuse you. 
PERSOMÉ. Leave you with 


BISHOP. Please! My friend and I can talk more—freely 
then. 


[By this time, owing to bis Starving condition, the wine 
bas affected the convicr. 

convicr. What's that? Leave us. Yes, yes, leave VES 
Good night. I want to talk to the Bishop. The pihop: 
Ha! ha! [Laughs as he drinks and coughs. 
BISHOP. Good night, Persomé. A5; 
[He holds the door open and she goes out R:, holding 1n 

her skirts as she passes the CONVICT. 


| 
convicr [chuckling to himself]. The Bishop. Ha! hey 
welle == [Suddenly very loudly] D’you know what 
am? 


BISHOP. I think one who has suffered much. 

Convict. Suffered [puzzled], suffered? My God, yes 
[Drinks] But that's a long time ago. Ha! ha! That 
was when I was a man, now Pm not a man; now I’m a 
number: number 15729, and I’ve lived in hell for ten years. 

BISHOP. Tell me about it—about hell. 

convict. Why? [Suspiciously] Do you want to tell the 
police—to set them on my track? 

Bishop. No! I will not tell the police. 


convict [looks at him earnestly]. I believe you [scratching 
bis head], but damn me if I know why. 


BISHOP [laying his hand on the convicr’s arm]. Tell me 
about the time—the time before you went to—hell. 
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convicr. It’s so long ago I forgot, but I had a little 
cottage, there were vines growing on it [dreamily], they 
looked pretty with the evening sun on them and, and— 
there was a woman—she was [thinking hard|—she must 
have been my wife—yes. [Suddenly and very rapidly] Yes, 
I remember! she was ill, we had no food, I could get no 
work, it was a bad year, and my wife, my Jeanette, was ill, 
dying, [pause] so I stole to buy her food. [Long pause. The 
BisHop gently pats bis hand.) They caught me. I pleaded 
to them, I told them why I stole, but they laughed at me, 
and I was sentenced to ten years in the prison hulks, [pause] 
ten years in hell. The night I was sentenced the gaoler 
told me—told me Jeanette was dead. [Sobs, with fury] Ah, 


damn them, damn them. God curse them all. 
[He sinks on the table sobbing. 


sisuor, Now tell me about the prison-ship, about hell. 
it? Look here, I was a man 


convict. Tell you about i 
once. I'm a beast now, and they made me what I am. 
hey lashed me like 


"They chained me up like a wild animal, t 
a hound. I fed on filth, I was covered with vermin, I 


slept on boards and I complained. Then they lashed me 
again. For ten years, ten years. Oh God! They took 
away my name, they took away my soul, and they gave me 
a devil in its place. But one day they were careless, one 
day they forgot to chain up their wild beast, and he escaped. 
He was free. That was six weeks ago. I was free, free to 


Starve. 


pisuop. To starve? 
convicr. Yes, to starve. They feed you in hell, but 


when you escape from it you starve. They were hunting 
me everywhere and I had no passport, no name. So I stole 
again, I stole these rags, I stole my food daily, I slept in the 
woods, in barns, anywhere. I dare not ask for work, I dare 
not go into a town to beg, so I stole, and they have made 
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me what I am. they have made me a thief. God curse 
` them all, 


[Empties the bottle and throws it into the fireplace 
R., smashing it. T 
BisHop. My son, you have suffered much, but there 
hope for all. ; 
is Hope! Hope! Ha! ha! ha! [Laughs ania 
BISHOP. You have walked far, you are tired. Lie down an 
sleep on the couch there, and I will get you some coverings. 
convicr. And if anyone comes? 
Bishop. No one will come, but i 
my friend? 
convicr. Your friend [puzzled]? 
mismo. They will not molest the Bishop’s friend. 
convicr. The Bishop’s friend. d 
[Scratching his head, utterly puzzle . 
BISHOP, I will get the coverings, [Exit L. 
convict [looks after bim, scratches bis bead]. The Bishop's 
friend! [He goes to fire to warm himself and notices the 
candlesticks, He looks round to see if he is alone, and takes 


them down, weighing ibem.] Silver, by God, and heavy. 
What a prize ! 


f they do, are you not 


[He hears the sisuor coming, and in his haste drops 
one candlestick on the table. 


[Enter the BISHOP. 

BISHOP [sees what is going on, but goes to the settle up L. with 
coverings]. Ah, you are admiring my candlesticks. I am 
proud of them. They were a gift from my mother. A 
little too handsome for this poor cottage perhaps, but all I 
have to remind me of her. Your bed is ready. Will you 
lie down now? 


CONVICT. Yes, yes, I'll lie down now. [Puzzled] Look 
here, why the devil are you—ki—kind to me. [Suspiciously] 
What do you want? Eh? 
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BISHOP. I want you to have a good sleep, my friend. 

convict. I believe you want to convert me; save my 
soul, don’t you call it? Well it’s no good, see? I don't 
want any damned religion, and as for the Church, bah! I 
hate the Church. 

BisHop. That is a pity, my son, 


hate you. 
convict, You are going to try to convert me. Oh, ha! 


ha! that’s a good idea. Ha! ha! ha! No, no, Mon- 
seigneur the Bishop. I don’t want any of your Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, sce? So anything you do for me 
you’re doing to the devil, understand [defiantly]? 


Bishop. One must i 


as the Church does not 


do a great deal for the devil, in order 


to do a little for God. 

convicr [angrily]. I do 
tell you. 

isop. Won't you lie down now, it is late? 

convict [grumbling]. Well all right, but I won't be 
preached at, eee ] You’re sure no one will 


come? 


mwt want any damned religion, I 


n couch 
I don’t think they will, but if they do—you 


BISHOP. 
yourself have locked the door. : : 
| I wonder if it's safe. [He goes to 


convict. Humph ! 
the door and tries it, then turns and sees the sisuov holding the 
covering, annoyed-] Here! you go to bed. I'll cover my- 
self. [The misHOP hesitates.) Go on, I tell you. ] 
aisuor. Good night, my son. $ [Exit L. 
[convict waits till he is off, then ttes the B1sHor’s door. 
convict. No lock of course. Curse it. [Looks round and 
sees the candlesticks again.] Humph! Pll have another 
look at them. [He takes them up and toys with them.] 
Worth hundreds Pll warrant [f I had these turned into 
money they'd start me fai. Humph! The old boy's 


fond of them too, said his mother gave him them. His 
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mother, yes. They didn’t think of my mother when they 
sent me to hell. He was kind to me too—but what’s a 
bishop for except to be kind to you? Here, cheer up, my 
hearty, you’re getting soft. God! wouldn’t my charn 
mates laugh to see 15729 hesitating about collaring the 
plunder because he felt good. Good! Ha! ha! ohmy 
God! Good! Ha! ha! 15729 getting soft. "That's a 
good one. Ha! ha! No, Pl take his candlesticks ang 89» 
if I stay here he'll preach at me in the morning and Pll get 
soft. Damn him and his preaching too. Here goes! 1 
[He takes tbe candlesticks, stows them in his coat, an 
cautiously exits L. C. As he does so the door slams. 
Persomé [without]. Who's there? Who's there, I say? 
Am I to get no sleep to-night? Who's there, I say? 
[Enter R. PERSOMÉ] I’m sure I heard the door shut. 
[Looking round] No one here ? [Knocks at the BISHOP'S 
door L. Sees the candlesticks have gone.] The candlesticks, 
the candlesticks, They are gone, Brother, brother, come 
out. Fire, murder, thieves ! [Enter wisuor, L. 
BisHor. What is it, dear, what is it? What is the 
matter ? 


PERSOMÉ. He has gone. The man with the hungry eyes 
has gone, and he has taken your candlesticks, 

BISHOP. Not my candlesticks, sister, surely not those. 
[He looks and sighs.| Ah that is hard, very hard, I, I 
He might have left me those, They were all I had. 

[Almost breaking down. 
m the police. He can’t 
They will soon catch him, and you'll 
ks back again. You don’t deserve thein, 
hem about with a man like that in the 


PERSOMÉ. Well, but go and infor 
have gone far. 
get the candlestic| 
though, leaving t 
house. 


BISHOP. You are right, Persomé. 
led him into temptation, 


It was my fault. I 
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PERSOME. Oh, nonsense! Led him into temptation in- 
deed! The man is a thief, a common scoundrelly thief. I 
knew it the moment I saw him. Go and inform the police 
or I will. [Going, but he stops her. 

BIsuor. And have him sent back to prison [very softly], 
sent back to hell! No, Persomé. It is a just punishment 
for me; I set too great store by them. It wasasin. My 
punishment is just, but oh God, it is hard, it is very hard. 
[He buries his head in his hands. 

persomé. No, brother, you are wrong. If you won't tell 
the police I will. I will not stand by and see you robbed. 
I know you are my brother and my bishop and the best 
man in all France, but you are a fool, I tell you, a child, 
and I will not have your goodness abused. I shall go and 
inform the police [going]. ; 

misuop. Stop, Persomé. The candlesticks were mine, 
they are his now. lt is better so. He has more need of 
them than I. My mother would have wished it so had she 


been here. : i 
PersomÉé. But—— [Great knocking without. 
SERGEANT [without]. Monseigneur, monseigneur, we have 

something for you, may We enter? 


sisHoP. Enter, my son. s 
[Enter SERGEANT and three GENDARMES with CONVICT 


bound. The SERGEANT carries the candlesticks. 
persomé. Ah so they have caught you, villain, have 
die 
"St Yes, madam, we found this scoundrel slinking 
along the road, and as he wouldn't give any account of 
himself we arrested him on suspicion. Holy Virgin, isn’t 
he strong and didn’t he struggle? While we were securing 
him these candlesticks fell out of his pockets. [PrRsoMÉ 
seizes them, goes 10 table, and brushes them with her apron 


lovingly.) 1 remembered the candlesticks of Monseigneur 
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the Bishop, so we brought him here that you might identify 

them and then we'll lock him up. A ) 

[The sisuoP and tbe convicr have been looking a 

each other. The convict with dogged defiance. | 

BISHOP. But, but I don’t understand, this gentleman 1$ 
my very good friend. 


eel 
SERGEANT. Your friend, monseigneur!! Holy Virgin! 
Well!!! 

PISHOP. Yes, my friend, he did me the honour to sup 


with me to-night and I—I have given him the candlesticks. 


SERGEANT [incredulously]. You gave him, bim your candle- 
sticks? Holy Virgin ! 


BISHOP [severely]. Remember, my son, that she is holy. 

SERGEANT [saluting]. Pardon, monseigneur. ; 

BisHOP. And now I think you may let your prisoner Eee 

SERGEANT. But he won’t show me his papers, he wont 

tell me who he is. 

BiSHOP. I have told you he is my friend. 

SERGEANT. Yes, that’s all very well, but 

BisHop. He is your Bishop’s friend, surely that is enough. 

SERGEANT. Well, but 

BISHOP, Surely? 
[4 pause. 


other. 


SERGEANT. [—I Humph! [To bis men] Loose the 
prisoner. [They do so.] Right about turn, quick march ! 
[Exit SERGEANT and GENDARMES. 4 long pause. 


convicr [very slowly, as if in a dream]. You told them 
you had given me the candlesticks, given me them. By 
God! 


The seRGEANT and the n1suor look at each 


thieve; steal from your benefactor. Oh, you blackguard. 
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BISHOP, Persomé, you are overwrought. Go to your 
room. 
persomé. What, and leave you with him to be cheated 
again, perhaps murdered. No, I will not. 
BISHOP [with slight severity]. Persomé, leave us, I wish it. 
[She looks bard at bim, then turns towards ber door. 
persomé, Well, if I must go at least PI take the candle- 


sticks with me. 

BISHOP [more severely]. Persomé, place the 
that table and leave us. 

persomé [defiantly]. I will not! 

sisnop [loudly and with great sé 
command it. 

[persomé does so with great re 

CONVICT [shamefacedly]. Monseigneur, I’m glad I didn’t 
get away with them, curse me, Iam. I’m glad. 

BIsHoP. Now won't you sleep here? See, your bed is 


ready. 
convicr. No! [Looking at the candlesticks] No! no! 
I must go on, I must get to 


T daren't, I daren’t—besides 
be lost there, they won’t find 


Paris, it is big, and I—I can 

me there and I must travel at night, do you understand? 
BISHOP. I see—you must travel by night. 
convier. | I didnt believe there was any good in the 


world—one doesn’t when one has been in hell, but some- 
how I—I—know you’re good and, and it’s a queer thing to 
ask but—but could you, would you bless me before I go— 


I—I think it would help me. I— 
[Hangs bis bead very sbamefacedly. 


makes sign of tbe Cross and murmurs blessing. 
sob almost cbokes bim]. Good 


night. [He hurries towards tbe door. 
BISHOP. Stay, my son, you have forgotten your property 


[giving bim tbe candlesticks}. 


candlesticks on 


verity]. I, your bishop, 


luctance and exits R. 


[BIsHOP 


convict [tries to speak, but a 
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convict. You mean me—you want me to take them i 
BrSHOP. Please, they may help you. [The convict. takes 
the candlesticks in absolute amazement.) And, my son, Dos 
is a path through the woods at the back of this cottage 
Which leads to Paris, it is a very lonely path, and I aa 
noticed that my good friends the gendarmes do not like 
lonely paths at night. It is curious. 

' coxvier. Ah, thanks, thanks, monseigneur. I--I—— 
[He sobs] Ah! Pma fool, a child to cry, but somehow 
you have made me feel that—that it is just as if something 


F » $ vild 
had come into me—as if I were a man again and not a W 
beast. 


[The door at back is open, and the convict is standing 
in it. 

BISHOP [putting bis hand on bis shoulder]. Always rM 
ber, my son, that this poor body is the "Temple of the 
Living God. ie 

convict [with great awe]. The Temple of the Tinh 
God. TIl remember. [Exit L.C. 

[Lhe misuoP closes the door and goes quietly to the 
prie-dieu in the window R., be sinks on bis knees, 
and bows bis bead in prayer. 
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BETWEEN THE SOUP AND 
THE SAVOURY’ 


The scene is a cheerful, bright kitchen, and the time the 
beginning of dinner—upstairs. 

Exi, a meek, pathetic little hitchenmaid, is at the range; 
cook, a handsome, buxom woman, is washing parsley. 


coox. Did I put any salt in the soup, Hemily? 


EMILY. Yus, Cook. 

coox. Saw me do it, did you? 

EMILY. Yus, Cook. 

cook. She turns back this morning when I thought I’d 
got rid of her and sez, “ Cook,” she sez, “ your master tells 
me you don’t know th Those were her very 


words. 
rMILY. And what did you say ? 
cook. Oh, I never loses my temper, however much I'm 
'ectored, so I just answered quiet like but firm: “ Well, 
mum,” I sez, “it’s a good thing he knows something which 


I don’t.” You should ’ave sczu er look. 


EMILY. Lor’! 
cook. Oh, I don’t believe in flying out at people. Not 
that I’d let myself be put upon neither. My mother that 
lives in Putney brought me up most careful in that respect. 
1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
s Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 


be addressed to Messr: 
Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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“ Marie,” she sez, “ you remember who you are and others 
will do the same. "That's the way.” 
EMILY. T should like to see anyone down you. V 
coox, Neither wouldn't I. Pm just the same with ? 
Pollard. « Arthur,” I sez, “if you wants to spend an 


» 
H ynere. 
afternoon with me on Sunday we go to Kew or nowhe 
Just like that—quite pleasant. 


EMILY, And ’e ’as ter go? 
cook. Should think so ! 
all the same Principle [apa, 
manner and rather a stride 
with Joup-plates], so just yo 
make yourself cheap with n 


Not that we've bin yet, but ins 
a smart, pretty girl with a bris 
nt voice, enters, carrying a DES) 
u "old to that, Emily, and don't 

© young man. 


: e ; o. 
apa. Don’t you waste time advising ber what to e 
Marie. Can you see Emily with a young man? ? 
much ! 


COOK. Soup all right? 
apa. Not enough salt. 
Cook. "Oo says so? 


ADA. "She? did. Open like. Master tastes it, puts 
down his spoon, and raises his eyebrows, so— she ? flushes 
up and says quiet like, “I have mentioned it." Master 
says, “ Not with much effect.” 

coox. Ho, indeed! Was that all? 

apa. Yes. I suppose he didn’t like 
front of Miss Angela’s fiangcée. 

EMILY [timidly]. "Ow is M 


ADA [looking her up and down scornfully]. Now then, "urry 
up with those plates ! 


[emiry does so.] Rose is always out 
when there’s company. ; [She goes. 
EMILY. Ada’s a bit short with me sometimes, 
coox. Well, it’s none of your business asking after the 
gentry. Whats it to you how Mr Forbes is? Are the 
pertatoes ready? [EMILY tries them with a fork. 
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EMILY. Just on. I only asked after Mr Forbes bekos he’s 


going ter marry Miss Angela. 
cook [consulting a cookery book]. You put enough salt in 
the soup next time, and don’t be filling your head with 


romances. 

EMILY. I only- 

coox. There, that’s enough. 
night? 

rmity. Mr Fuller is a-taking of he 

cook. Has she asked * her” for late? 

EMILY. Naow. 

cook. Lor’! Took the key, ’as she? 

EMILY. Naow. 

coox. There now, that beats me. You'll have ter sit up, 
and mind you're quiet opening the door. That lower "inge 
still squeaks. She said ter me only Saturday, “ * No one out 
after ten’ is my rule, as you know, Cook, and please remind 
the others "—which I never did. However, it's a poor 
heart that never rejoices. Pick up that spoon. You'll be 
wanting it in a minute, and then it will be minus. 

[przy picks up the spoon. 

had somebody ter walk out with. 
out with them pertatoes if they’re done. 
‘she looks in a hand-glass 
EMILY is now dishing 


Where’s Rose gone to- 


r ter the Exhibition. 


emity, I wish I 

coox. You walk 

[Enter AD^, with a tray - 

and puts ber cap straight. 

up the potatoes. 

apa. Lively lot in there, 

old Nick. 

coox. Per'aps 

Exchange. as per usual. 

apa. Oh, I dessay. He generally works it off on the 
family. 

EMILY. 

Apa [ignoring he 


I must say. Master looks like 


he’s made a fool of himself on the Stock 


Ain’t Miss Angela in her usual, Miss Makepeace? 
r]. Mr Forbes, he’s hardly spoke, and it’s 
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my belief there’s something up between him and Miss 
Angela, for he hasn’t pressed her foot under the table once, 
nor eaten her bread, which is his custom, and more than 
that, when master was arguing with ‘her’ over ae 
electric light bill I heard Miss Angela say quite phin 
you don’t believe me there’s no more to be said!” Just 
like that. 
EMILY, How beautiful ! 


ADA [sharply]. What are you a-hanging round listening 
for? Be off! 


[emity turns away, gets fowls and exits to lift. 
coox. And what did Mr Forbes say? = 
apa. Couldn’t quite catch the beginning, as master he 

bellows so, but it was something like—* If you'd cared for 
them it couldn’t have happened.” I3 
coor. ‘Them’! That’s queer! If it had been ‘me,’ I'd 
have understood, [The bell from the dining-room rings. 
apa. Well, they "ave gobbled and no mistake. You did 
Say no entrée? [EMILY re-enters. 
cook. Yes. Only roast fowls. Emily: 
emity, Yes, mum, they're on the lift, / 
^DA. Pity you're such an image to look at. I'd like a 
little extra help upstairs. Come along with that bread 
sauce! [emy brings it.) Hurry up! [Between them they 


upset the sauce.] There, you’ve dropped it! 
EMILY, I didn’t! 


cook. Emily, 
under the tap a 
next, I wonder! 
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EMILY. I'm sorry, Cook. 
[She takes the soup-plates away to the sink. 


coox [breaking eggs and beating them in bowl]. Well, so 
long as you sees you're wrong. A-critikizing of Miss 
Makepeace, indeed ! 

EMILY. I know it were taking a liberty, Cook. I forget 
myself. 

cook. I should think so. 

EMILY. It comes over me sometimes just like a sort of 


spasm, ter think I’m the same as others. 
cook. Don’t you encourage them fancies, Emily. They’re 
morbid, that’s what they are. 


EMILY. What's morbid, Cook? 
cook [adding milk and sugar]. Morbid? Why, you ought 


to know that. It’s like You ought ter be ashamed 
of yourself fer asking. Where’s the vanilla? 

EMILY, "Ere it is! [Takes it from table, and gives it to 
coox]. I can’t ’elp thinking sometimes when I’m a-washing 
up what it ’ud be like ter be a young lady wot had a young 
man ter walk out with. 

cook. Well, you won't never have one, Emily. You 
haven't the looks—not unless it was a blind man or a widower 
with children wot needed managing. You needn't look at 
me so hot. I’m only telling you for your good. 

[Pours souflé from the bowl into a dish, and puts it 


into the oven. 
emity. Perhaps as I can't 'ave no young man you might 


learn me ter be a real cook some day. 
coor. Not I. You're too 'eavy-'anded. No, there's 
some people meant ter be kitchenmaids, and you're one of 
ns [apa enters with tbe fish-plates. 
apa. Master's in a stew, I can tell you. Says the bread 
sauce tastes of paraffin, Give us that chair. 
[EMILY gets a chair and apa sits down, 
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cook. Lor’! There was a drop of paraffin on the table, 
now you mention it. k 

apa. ‘She’ asked me why there was paraffin in the 
bread sauce, under her breath, when I was passing the 
greens. Just ter shame her I spoke out loud—like this— 
“I couldn't Say, mum.” That finished her. 

COOK. She never gets the better of you. 

apa. Should 'ope not. Miss Angela and Mr Forbes are 
going on like anything. 

coox. Making up to each other? 


apa. Not them. I should say it’s about broken off by 
now. 


EMILY [creeping down 
naouw, Miss Makepeace. 
can’t be true, 

apa. Hulloa, what’s all this ? 
| sauce! Upon my word ! 

cook, Don't mind 'er, Ada, 
novelettes. She’s all on love an 
'ad a young man. 

ADA. A young man? Her? Oh, don’t, Cook, you'll be 
the death of me. [She finishes her sentence between shrill 


laughs.) Emily with a young man! Oh, I shall split 
myself! i 


ł0 ADA, in an agitated voice]. Oh, 
My heart bleeds ter "ear it. It 


Well, you "ave got some 


Her head's turned reading 
d marriage, and wishes she 


[Also laughing. 
[Su] laughing] Look at her! 


—he's still Bot some face left—you'd suit him nicely! [By 
now she and coo 


K are quite hysterical, The bell rings. 
ji Now, they can’t have got through 
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[apa snorts, takes up her tray and goes out. 
[coox brings ingredients and begins making the 


savoury. ‘ 
coox. Not but what they ’ands the vegetables them- 


selves when Rose is out, don’t they? 
[There is a pause. EMILY is too much hurt to answer. 
cook. Now then, Emily, what's the matter with you? 
Youre never sulking over what's bin said, are you? Well, 
you are a caution, and no mistake! Taking offence just 
bekos we were having a bit of fun! Me and Ada can’t ’elp 


your looks. 
zMILY. It ain't that, Cook. 
cook. Well, what is it, then? 
EMILY. You won't believe me if I tell yer. 
cook. You think Pm a regular Roman! Out with it! 


I'll believe yer if I can. 
EMILY. Well, Cook, I ’ave got a youn, 
cook. Oh, goon. You're romancing. 
rMiLy. [I’m not, neither. I’ve got a real young man. 


He's not Buggins, nor ’e ain't the grocer’s boy. He's a 


regular idol. P 

coox. "Ere, Emily, if you think I'm going ter swallow 
your capers you're extremely mistook. You do your work 
and don’t tell me none of your embroideries. 

rMILY. But, Cook—— 

coox. That’s enough ! [apa returns. 

apa. Marie! 

cook. Well ? 

apa. D'll ask you ter give a 

coox [bored]. Oh, lor’! 
gravy? 

apa. No! 

coox. Chickens taste of paper? 


apa. No. f 
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coox. I give it up. Wot is it? 

apa. Too much noise in the kitchen. 

Cook [springing up]. What? 

apa. It’s a fact! 

coox. Well, ’m——1! 

ava. So am I. 

coox. Too much noise! 

apa. Of course, 
be done with it. 


Cook. Eggsactly! 


ADA. Per'aps he'd like us ter live dumb mutes with 
cashmeres round our heads. "That "ud suit his taste, no 
doubt. 

Cook. It’s news ter me that because you ’ave a light ’and 
with Pastry you’re not permitted ter smile. 7 

apa. Or that it’s a sin to pass a few pleasant remarks in 
the retreat of your own apartments, 

Cook. What did * she? say? 


ADA. She was frightened. I could see that. I closed 


the door very quiet, and just caught her speech—* You'll 
have to replace them, that’s all.” 


Cook. That’s sense, that is. 

apa. Oh, ‘she’s no fool. 

coox. If it wasn’t for Mr Pollard I should certainly leave 
at the month. 

apa. Of course I showed t 

coox. Natchally. 

apa. I said, * Ver 
and left the room. 


if we're negro slaves let "im say so and 


hem just what I thought of it. 


. H » 
y sorry, mum, it shan't occur again, 


> Emily, you see what comes of your putting 
yourself forward. 


cook. Oh, but 


you ain't ’eard the latest, Ada, 
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apa. Why, wot is it? 


coox. Emily says—— [She laughs under her breath. 
apa. Well, get on! 
cook. Emily says—— [She laughs again. 


apa. ’Urry up! 

cook. Go on, Emily, I can't! 

EMILY. It ain't nothing, Miss Makepeace. Only—I "ave 
got a young man, that's all. 

apa, Oh, ’ave you? Where do you keep "im, Emily? 
In the larder, or up the chimney? 
[coox gives a loud laugh. 

apa. Sh! Cook! [She points upwards.| Wot’s his name, 
Emily? Wot’s he like? —, 

rmity, I can’t sorter describe ’im, but "js name is "Arold. 

apa. 'Arold! Oh, lor! I suppose he's rich, eh? 


zMiLY. He has a confidency. 
Apa. Hold my hand, Cook. And does he love you, 


Emily ? 
EMILY, Yuss, he does. 
apa. Has he spoken of his devotion? 
rmity. Yuss, he 'as. 
apa. Be quiet, Marie! 
zMILY. "Undreds. ^ 
apa. You've kept ’im pretty close, Emily. 
EMILY. It didn't seem some'ow delicate ter speak of "im. 
coox [in an outburst of impatience]. Oh, Emily, how you 
can stand there! I should think the floor would open 


beneath you. 5 1 
rurLy. It’s true what I'm telling you. 


Apa. She'll face you out with it, see if she don't. 

coox. Now get on with your work, Emily. You do beat 
everything to-night. I don't know what's come over you. 

rMILy. What "ud make you believe I’m speaking the 


truth? 


[coox giggles. 
And written you letters? 
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' : 

apa (winking at coox]. Well, seeing's believing, 50 Im 
told, 

cook. Yes, let's 'ave a look at "Arold, that's all. 

EMILY, So you shall, but he's away just now. 

apa. Oh, I dare say. He'll stop there, too. 

coox, Per'aps you've got a letter of "is, Emily? 7 

apa. Yes. Peraps you can show us something sweet 1n 
writing. 

EMILY. Well, per'aps I can. 

ADA. Let's sce you do it, then. 


emity. If I fetch you one, will you promise not ter 
snatch it? 


coox. Certainly. 
EMILY. I'll read you one, then. 
apa, That’s right. 


[emiLy goes off. The two other servants look at each 
other, 


ADA [to cook]. She's going to make it all up. 
cook. That's it ! 


[zwinv returns with a little packet made of dirty 
newspaper. 
coox. Where ’ave yer ’ad it? 
EMILY, In the boot-box, wrapped up. 
apa. Well, I never did! Now then, read it out. 
EMILY. You won’t believe me without? 
apa. Not likely! 
[She and coox settle themselves in chairs to listen. 
EMILY still hesitates. At last she unfolds the 
newspaper, and, extracting a letter, reads. The 


Servants gigele at first, but gradually become 
impressed, : 


EMILY [reading]. “ Dearest little woman. It seems years 


since T saw you last, and the stupid days never will go by 
and bring us to Saturday y 
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_ COOK. Saturday! Why, you "aven't "ad Saturday out 
since I’ve bin 'ere! 

EMILY [besitating]. Naow, but I—I used ter meet "im at 
the corner when you sent me out ter post the letters. 

cook. Mean ter say he hung about on the chance of that? 
Why 
apa. Hush, Marie! Go on, Emily. 

EMILY [reading]. «J think abart you all day long, when 
I ought ter be doing my work——” 

coox. Hell get the sack, see if he don’t. 

emty. “ And all the while old Grub thinks I’m answering 
letters I’m drawing your dear little face on the blotting- 
paper ”? 

ADA. Dear—little—face ! Yours! 

EMILY. “I wasn’t much of a feller before I knew you, 
dearest of all, but you’ve made me ashamed of myself, and 
I mean to do all I can to be more worthy of you and your 


love." 


ADA. Well, I never. 
emity. “I think peraps a good woman never really 


understands "ow much her ex—exis—tence means ter the 
man ’00 loves her. lt reminds "im of all the things "e ’eard 
and saw when 'e was à little feller, and the world was 
so wonderful—flowers and sunsets, and the sound of ^is 
mother’s voice teaching "im "is prayers. ^E didn’t think 
abart it all at the time, but when years 'ave gorn by 'e 
begins to remember and ter know that 'e was 'appy then. 
And this 'appiness you bring back to me, my darling, be- 
cause I love you and because you are so far better than I 
shall ever be. Always always yours, ?Arold.” 
[There is a long pause. They are all rather subdued, 
gmILy îs almost crying. She replaces the letter in 
the packet. 
apa. She hasn't made that up 
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Cook. I must say it really is a beautiful letter. 
ADA. Tye eard worse. P " 
cook [reflectively]. I can't quite make out "ow he sees a 
that in you, Emily. 1 
apa. No, still there's no doubt he has a very gent ke 
manly way of expressing his feelings, be they what they 
may. 
cook. Quite "andsome I call it. I congratulate you, 
Emily. Not that I believe it'll ever come to anything. 
EMILY. Oh, don’t you think so, Cook ? 
cook. No, I don’t. What do you say, Ada? x 
ADA. Don’t sound like it. All that poetry is suspicious. 
They come straight ter the point if they mean anything. 
Still, even ter walk out with, he’s very superior. Tell you 
what [The bell again] Oh, lor’! there's that old 
bell! PI ear more when I come down. Give us the 
sweet, Emily. 
coox. Good ’evins! if I ain't forgot about the souflé! 
[coox and mizy rush to the oven. 
Cook. This is a day of misfortune! Drat me, gossiping 
here while my dinner’s getting spoiled ! 3 
[As they bustle about tbe bell rings again. 
coox. Give it "ere, Emily. "Urry up! Why, it’s all 
flat, and black as coal. Can’t be helped. Wasn’t your 
fault. There, pour the cream over it. [emity does so. 
Apa. Pretty looking sight, that is! If it hadn't been for 
Emily- 
cook. No, no, it ain't the girl’s fault. There! Let's 
'ope they won't notice. [The bell rings.] Get on, Ada! 
apa. "That's right, ring away. [She goes. 
EMILY. I’m very sorry, Cook! 
cook. Don’t you fret. Be ready ter take the fowls off 


the lift. I do call it mean of * her? not to let us finish 


vem up. We've had that salt beef for three days. *Owever. 
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we've got that choice little bit of savoury to-night. And 
Pve made an extra lot, so's there’ll be enough for every one. 
Now tell us more about your young man, Emily. What 
made you used to pretend you ’adn’t got one? 

EMILY [awkwardly]. I dunno, Cook. 

cook. Oh, come, you must "ave some reason. 

rmiLy. Well, you see, it's all been "ushed up bekos ’is 
father objects ter the match. 

cook. Does he, now? Well, I call that a shame. I 
don’t say yowre a beauty, Emily, but looks ain’t every- 
thing. What does he do fer a living—Arold, I mean? 

emILy [hesitating]. Oh, he’s in the carpentering. 

coox. Oh! Then why is he writing all day long, as he 


said in the letter? 
EMILY [embarrasse 
keep them in a book. 
coox. Funny. L never Yeard tell of any such thing. 
There’s the lift. 
[eMILy fetches the dish of fowls from the lift outside. 
cook inspects the carcases disparagingly. 
cook. They've made those fowls look pretty miserable. 
I wonder if ‘she 2d miss that wing if—— Put 'em in 
the larder. [emizy does so. 
coox. You might tell us a bit more while we're waiting. 
zMrLy. More? 
cook. Yes. Seems ter me it "ud be soothing after seeing 
those chickens. Now, as "e ever given you anythink ? 
EMILY. Yuss, Cook. He giv me a locket and a ana- 


gram. 
coox. Anagram? What’s a anagram? 


EMILY. It's poetry- 
coox. Do you know it? 


emriy. Yuss I think so—— 


coox. Goon! Let’s ’ear it. 


d]. He—he ’as ter take measures and 
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EMILY. All right, Cook. [Monotonously. 


“My first is coloured like the rose, 
"That scents the garden far and wide; 
My second tells of sparkling snows ; 
My third ——» 


coox, I can't make head or tail of that, Emily. If that's 


an anagrammar I can do without it, You might show us 
the locket. 


EMILY. The locket? 
cook. Yes, the one he sent you. 


EMILY [embarrassed]. Oh, that one. I—sent it back. 
cook, Never! 


EMILY. Yes, I did. 
take it. 


cook. Well, you were a looney! Catch me a-sending 
back of any jewellery or suchlike. Now if it was the ana- 
grammar you sent back I could ave understood it. Is that 
Ada back so soon ? [Enter Apa, bringing tbe soufflé-dish. 

apa. They "aven't touched the pudding, Cook, no more 
than just ter play with it. Master, he laughed contemp- 
tuous, and pushed ’is plate away. Mr Forbes, he made an 


effort, but hid most under his spoon, and as to Missus, she 
bit her lip. 


cook [moving to the oven and making ready the savoury]. 
Well, the savi 


oury’s just on ready. It’s angels on horse- 
back. 


I thought it wasn't right for me to 


ADA. Enough for us? I always was partial to that. 


coox. I’ve made six good "elpings, and Miss Angela don't 


touch it, so we ought ter "ave three over. Don't offer it 
a second time. 


apa. No fear. What do you take me for? Oh, I've 
found out what w. 


as the matter between Miss Angela and 
Mr F. 
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coox. Oh, indeed ? [zwiLY shows interest. 

ADA. Yes. Seems she's lost something he sent her and 
it's caused such a to-do. 

coox. What is it that's lost? 

ADA. Something by the name of an anagram. [emiLy in 
agitation drops a knife on a plate] He said a bit of it— 
something about my first and my second: sounded like his 
wives. 
coox [startled]. My first and my second ! 

apa. Yes. I don’t wonder you're surprised. From all 
I could hear it was some sort of a riddle, and they was to 
have found it out together. My first is coloured like a nose 
—or some such contrivance. Come on with the savoury. 


We shall never be finished. 
coox. Did he say anything about some locket he’d sent 


her ? 
ADA. Yes—how did you know? 


coox. Something told me. 
[The bell rings. She puts the savoury on ADA'S tray. 


apa. Oh, they’re a hungry lot, they are! They won't 
be a minute polishing this off. Ishallstop up for the fruit. 
Bye-bye, I am looking forward to this savoury. 
[The bell goes again. She makes a face at ceiling and 
exits, closing the door behind her with her foot. 
coox. Well, Emily, per’aps you'll be so good as to explain 
yourself! 


emity. Explain myself? 
cook. That's what I said. You're not going to tell me 


there's two young men a-sending of two lockets and two 
anagrammars to both of you? 


zMiLy. No, Cook. 3 
coox. No, Cook. Ishould think not! You—you 'aven't 


bin carryin! on with Mr Forbes, ‘ave you? 
zMiLy. No, Cook. 


M 
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coox. Stop calling me no Cook! There can’t be a sort 
of epidemic of anagrammars, I serppose? 

EMILY. No, Cook. 

cook. Well then, Emily Ashe, what in 'evin's name has 
happened? 

EMILY. I don’t feel as I can ever explain. 

cook. Well, you have a try, that's all, or it might be my 
dooty to go to Missus. y 

EMILY. Oh no, Cook. I will tell you, only I’m put to it 
to begin, some'ow. 

coox. Well, PII look the other way. Go on. 


EMILY. Well, first there ain't no ?Arold at all. 
cook. No ’Arold? 


EMILY. No, nor never was. 
coox. Well, there! But who wrote the letters? 
EMILY. Mr Forbes. 


coox. Then you have been carrying on with Miss Angela’s 
fiangcée? 

EMILY. No—the letters wasn’t written to me. 

cook. Emily, to whom was they written? 

EMILY. To Miss Angela. 

cook. Did you intercept them? 
ting to her? 

EMILY. No. 

cook. What, then? 

EMILY. I only borrered them! 

cook. Borrered them! 


Stop them from get- 


I did so want to have a bit 
of romance, and Mr Forbes he’s 


always bin my idol. And 
they looked so nice all tied up wi 
one or two of em a day at a time. 
cook. Oh, then you've bin making a "abit of this, "ave 
you? "Ow did you find out where they was kept? 
zMILY. One morning when Rose was pushed I was 'elping 
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'er do the rooms. I put away Miss Angela’s stocking, 
and there the packet was, and I saw just a little bit, and 
I pulled one out, and after that I used ter borrer them 
regular. 
cook. It’s no better than stealing. Of course there’s 
times you can’t elp seeing a bit ofa letter, and no 'arm either 
if it’s left about. But taking them away—no. And then 
showing them to us as your own! Well, Emily! 
[She turns away disgusted. 
zMiLy. It was a bit of pride. 


cook. Pride? A 
EmILY. Yuss. I know you ain’t meant it, Cook, but it’s 


cut me cruel to ’ave you and Ada always a-making fun of me. 
You don’t know how us ugly ones feels over a little thing 
like that. Mother was the same—she’d give me a push and 
say, * Go away, you little moral, you won't never get a 


husband!” It used ter "urt me awful. 
[Burying her head in ber bands, she sits, sobbing. 
cook. You’re a queer customer, Emily, but I don’t 
believe there's much "arm in you. You're touched, that's 


all it is, a bit touched. 


emir [gratefully]. Oh, Cook! 
COOK. 5: Ege if I was to do my duty, I should report 


this to ‘her’ But there, J don’t hold with telling tales. 
Servants must "ang together, OT what's ter become of 
England? Besides that, I sce that peraps things "ave bin 
a bit "ard for you, Emily, what with your face an' all. 


zMiLy. Oh, Cook! | "d 
[EMILY eri65 overwhelmed by coox's kindness. 


coox. There, don’t ’owl. You'd better put those letters 
back in the drawer. Not under the stockings—she'll "ave 
looked there. Come ter think of it, she'll have turned out 
the ?ole place if there's bin a rumpns. Better put them 


be’ind the drawer, see? 
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EMILY. Yes, Cook. 


cook. And don’t you ever touch "em again, Emily. 

EMILY. No, Cook. . 

Cook. I shan't say nothing to Ada about this affair. 
Ada's so *igh-minded, she might not see it the same way 
I do. 

EMILY. Thank you very kindly. 


coox. Wait a bit, though. "Ow are we going to explain 
about ’Arold?. Why he don't write no more nor come ter 
see yer nor anything? [rwiLY shakes her bead.] Strike her 
at once, that would. Ada’s so sharp. 4 

EMILY. So she is. I suppose I couldn't say as "ow Pd 
broken it off? 


cook. Well, 'ardly. You've got to think of something 
likely. 


EMILY, Can I say ’e’s broken it off? 

Cook. Of course you can. That 
He's thought it over and broken it 
according. 


EMILY. I don’t like ter think of "im doing such a thing! 

coox. Now, Emily, when there's no such person as 
"Arold! T've no patience with you! Now don't you go 
filling your "ead up any more with romances and idols and 
all them fancy dishes. Roses and snowses and noses are all 
very well for such as can afford them ; you can't. You do 
your duty and keep your saucepans clean, [with great con- 


descension] and per’aps, "oo knows, I might take you over te 
see my mother at Putney! 


EMILY [gratefully]. Oh, Cook! 


Cook. So it ain’t turned out so badly after all. Sh! 
Here’s Ada! [To ease the situation she hums a tune. 
[Enter ava, boiling with indignation. She comes 
quickly to the table. 


coox. Why, Ada, what’s the matter? 
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apa [holding up the empty dish]. Here’s the savoury! 
^Aven't left so much of it as a crumb of toast! Greedy, 
guzzling pigs, I call 'em! 

[She bangs the dish down. cook and EMILY are over- 
whelmed by the gluttony of their employers. 
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Scene: The parlour of * The Pigeon Dien 
4 cosy room, oak-panelled, with heavy beams running athwart 


the ceiling. Hams and bacon hang by hooks from the 


rafters. There is a big open fireplace and inglenook. 


The floor is sanded. Upon a rack behind the bar are 
bottles, quaintly shaped, and shining pewter mugs. Three 
steps beside the bar lead to an inner room. There is 
another door, which gives on to the highroad. 

When the curtain rises (see p- 7 9f vocal score) the room is in 
complere darkness save for the light cast by the fire, and 
for the moonbeams which come intermittently through the 
small latticed window. The wind whistles in the chim- 
ney. Itisa bleak winter night. 

The mato enters by the steps from the inner room, bearing a 
lighted taper. She is in holiday mood, and sings a snatch 

with a haunting melody. (The 


fren some old love-song i 
in the vocal score.) She is ihe daughter 


first verse of No. 8 în 7 
residing over the bar-parlour. 


of the bouse, and the deity f À 
trim and neat, she 15. Romance, so 


A well-favoured lass, 
10 her at last, and it bas called forth 


she believes, has come 
to dormant in her. She is all primitive 


a coquetry hither 
woman to-night, excited, expectant, restless. She lights 
1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 


be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
West 45th Street, New York. 


Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 
The music for '' Master Wayfarer,” by Howard Carr, is published 
nch, Ltd. 


by Messrs Samuel Fre! 
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the candles above the mantel, and upon the table, then 
goes to the window and gazes out into the night. Re- 
luctantly she draws the curtains, and, passing behind the 
bar, busies herself with bottles and mugs. The latch of 
the outer door is lifted (cong ceases), and with a glad cry 
she runs to meet the incomer. The MAN steps across the 
threshold, and the joy in her face changes to petulant 
disappointment. The man is a stalwart Yorkshire 
farmer, gruff of speech, and bluff of manner. He wears 
a heavy riding-coat, with cape, and a three-cornered hat 
15 set upon his unbewigged head. He closes the door, and 
stamps the snow from off his riding-boots. 


MAID. You! 

MAN. Ay, it’s me. 
more to your taste. 

maip [pertly]. Ask no questions, Master Beamish, and 
you'll be told no lies. [Comes C. 

MAN. So it’s to be Master Beamish now, is it? [He 
laughs in bitter derision as he removes his cloak and places 


it upon a chair beside the door.] As ye will, Miss 
Phoebe. 


Mard [demurely]. I ho 
customers, , 


Belike you was expecting somebody 


pe I am always respectful to our 
- - A mug of ale, Master Beamish? 

[She moves towards the bar. 
not come here for drink— 
done your best to drive me 
[He crosses to C., below the table. 
succeeded. Trade’s very slack 


MAN. Phebe, you know Pye 
though the Lord knows you've 
to it! 

maip. I would I had 
to-night. 

MAN [R. C.]. 
comes. 

MAID [flaming 
Jack-a-dandy? 
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into anger at once]. Who mean you by 
[She faces him across the table. 
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MAN [in ponderous imitation of ber previous retort to bim]. 
Ask no questions, Phoebe, and you'll be told no lies. 

map. Oh! . . . I hate you! 

MAN. And I hate Jack-a-dandy! 

marp. Coward! 

MAN [turning again to face ber]. Pm not that, Phebe. 

MAID. You are! Were he here now, would you then 
call him Jack-a-dandy? Not you! "Twould be, “I 
prithee, Master Smeaton.” “By your leave, Master 
Smeaton.” "Iwould be—— 

MAN. "Twould not !—and v 
over to ber.  Pleadingly] Wha 
You was glad enough to be my 
—with his frills, and his laces, 
he was a better man nor me I 
but 


[He turns aside. 


vell you know it. [He goes 
vs come to you, Phebe? 
lass afore this peacock came 
and his woman’s ways. It 
wouldn’t take it so badly, 


[pucr interrupts him with a burst of contemptuous 


laughter. 
d a man as he! La! 'Tis too funny! 


MAID, You as goo 
.. . For what cause have you ever risked your precious skin? 
MAN [darkly]. Maybe I will risk it in a good cause soon. 
this year, next year, some- 


map [with fine contempt]. Ay, 
Master Smeaton——! 


time, never! But 

MAN. Well? 

warp. He has risked everything, 
king! 

man. His king? 

marp. Ay, his king an 

man. A traitor, eh? 

marp. A hero! 

MAN. "Tis a pretty story! 

marp. And a true one. I had it from his own lips. [The 
man laughs scornfully.] That is how it comes that he is 
here in hiding. 
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May. IIl warrant me "tis true he is in hiding. 

MAID [furiously]. What do you mean? 

MAN. I mean that your pretty gentleman is a prerty 
rogue, and I can prove it, Prince Charlie! Pshaw! ru 
warrant me he's never had closer kinship with Prince Charlie 
than an empty belly may haye given him! 

MAID. Coward! Coward! Coward! 

MAN. Hard words break no bones, lass, 

MAID. I would to God they did! . . . Oh, if I had but 
Master Smeaton?s arm—— | 

MAN. What then? 


MAID. I would thrash you until you cried on me for mercy! 
[The MAN is mightily amused. He laughs derisively. 

MAN. Think you Jack-a-dandy's arm would be stout 
enough for that? 
MAID. You shall make test of it. 


MAN. I ask no better fortune. When? 
MAID. Now—in a few minutes, 


MAN. So you are expecting him! Good! ‘Twill bea 
Meeting after my own heart, 

MAID. And mine, Oh, if only he might kill you! 

MAN. Phoebe! 


Mar. I'll stay no longer in the same room with you. 
There’ll be no 


customers to-night, until he comes—and 
then God help you, Master Braggart! 


[Cue for music—No. 2. 

[She goes up the steps, L. C., and out. 

[The MAN sinks on to the settle of the inglenook, and 
gazes miserably into the Sire. He takes a printed 
notice from bis pocket—q « Hue and Cry” after 
some criminal—scans it intently, sighs, and thrusts 


it back into his coat. The wind howls dismally 
7n the chimney, 4 brief silence is broken by the 
weird, shrill cry of 


a Punch-and-Fud ly man-— 
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“ What-a-pity —W hat-a-pity—What-a-pity /” 
The man starts and listens. The cry is repeated, 
and is followed by a rapping upon the outer door. 
The man rises, crosses to the door, and opens it. 
On the threshold stands a quaint figure—a WAY- 
FARER, a travelling showman. His stock-in-trade 
is carried in a pack suspended from his shoulders. 
His clothes have at some distant time been rich and 
costly. Now they are patched and worn, sad relics 
of themselves, A ragged cloak covers his shoulders. 
His brown tie-wig calls for the urgent attention of 
a perruquier. He bows low to the MAN with an 
extravagant affectation of courtesy. 

wavrarer. Good sir, I thank you. If yonder creaking 
sign lie not this is a house to which even the sorriest way- 
farer is welcome. 

MAN, "Tis an inn, if that’s what you mean, and a famous 
one—* The Pigeon Pie ” on the York road. 

WAYFARER [stepping across the threshold]. Truly a sign to 
make the mouth water. But, egad, *twould have a like 
effect on me were it named “ The Cold Beef and Onion ” 
or “ The Sheep’s Head.” T'faith, “ The Bread and Cheese” 
would be by no means amiss. ‘There is much merit in a 


succulent sign, sir. 
MAN [absently]. Ay, Pve no doubt. 
WAYFARER. Fortunate fellow! For myself I have much 
doubt of everything, save that to-morrow will be much as 
yesterday, and the day after as the day before, that joy lives 
short and misery long—and that I am like to starve to death 


an you close not that door. : , 
[The Man, whose attention has been riveted upon the 
roadway, up and down which he has gazed in the 


hope of observing the approach of his rival, closes 
the door reluctantly. : 
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MAN. Ay, "tis a bleak night. Get you to the fire and 
warm yourself, , 

WAYFARER. With all my heart. [He holds out his hands 
to the blaze] A good fire, sir, you will grant me, is as 
agreeable a commodity in this life as we are like to find 
it disagreeable in the next, 

MAN [seating himself disconsolately upon the bench before the 
table]. It's right enough for them as is careful not to play 
with it. F 

WAYFARER. A most sound observation. [He observes him 
shrewdly.] You have a reason, sir, for that remark. 

MAN. Mebbe, [4 pause.] What was that strange call 
you gave afore you repped upon the door ? " 

WAYFARER, “T'was the call of my calling, sir; and withal, 
the sum of my philosophy. 

MAN. I know little o such things. Dost mean thou art 
a Punch-and-Judy man? 

WAYFARER. You have me, sir—a Punch-and-Judy man. 
[He slips the pack from his shoulder.) What-a-pity—What- 
a-pity—IV bat-a-pity ! 

MAN. Ay! "Tis a pity, truly. 

[Lhe wavrarer bows with ironic courtesy. 

WAYFARER, I thank you, sir, for your good opinion. 

[The man sighs and falls into a gloomy reverie. The 
WAYFARER, having bestowed on bim a look that is 
half mocking, half compassionate, turns again to 
the fire. : 

WAYFARER. A kettle! By all the gods, a kettle on the boil! 

MAN. Docs that suggest aught to you? 

WAYFARER. It does indeed, sir! 
sugar, and the best Jamaica! 
‘taste I pray you fall in with it. 

MAN. An I can find the bottle, very willingly. 

(He goes to the bar and searches the shelves. 


It suggests lemon and 
If my suggestion be to your 
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Ah, here it be. 
[He pours the spirit into two glasses, and having added 


the necessary modicum of sugar and sliced lemon, both 
of which lie to his band, be bears them down to the 
WAYFARER, who fills them with water from the kettle. 
WAYFARER. You, sir, I take it, are mine host of this 


delectable establishment? y 
MAN. Not so, Master Showman. I serve as penance for 


having spoken my mind too free. 

WAYFARER. Egad, ’tis a penance I could find it in my 
heart to envy you. . . . I drink to your better acquaintance, 
Master Penitent. i 

[The man has seated himself upon the bench again, and, 
absorbed in gloomy thought, pays scant heed to his 
companion’s chatterings. There comes a pause. 

[The WAYFARER lays a hand upon bis shoulder. 
Good sir, you take your offence too much to heart... . You 


are not sick? 
man. Of body, no. 
WAYFARER. Of mind? 


MAN, Of heart! 
WAYFARER. Oho! You have been crossed in love, eh? 


2L. Tut-tut-tut-tut-ter! [He utter; Punch’s cry.] What- 


a-pity—What-a-pity—IV/hat-a-pity! 
shakes his hand from his shoulder im- 


[The MAN 
patiently, and moves away to the armchair below 
the fireplace. 

MAN. I am in no mood for jesting! 
Of 


WAYFARER. 1 do not jest, sir. “Tis no jesting matter. 
erience can I say so much, and more. But 
where’s the woman the wide world over that’s worth the 
breaking of a stout heart? [Cue for music—No. 3] You 
are young, Master Dalesman. I am an old campaigner. 
[He sings. , 
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MAN. Ay, ’tis a bleak night. Get you to the fire and 
warm yourself. 3 

WAYFARER. With all my heart. [He holds out his hands 
to the blaze] A good fire, sir, you will grant me, is as 
agreeable a commodity in this life as we are like to find 
it disagreeable in the next, 

MAN [seating himself disconsolately upon the bench before the 
table}. It’s right enough for them as is careful not to play 
with it. > 

WAYFARER. A most sound observation. [He observes him 
shrewdly.) You have a reason, sir, for that remark. 

MAN. Mebbe. [4 pause.] What was that strange call 
you gave afore you rapped upon the door ? 3 

WAYFARER. "T'was the call of my calling, sir; and withal, 
the sum of my philosophy. 

MAN. I know little o? such things. Dost mean thou art 
a Punch-and-Judy man? 

WAYFARER. You have me, sir—a Punch-and-Judy man. 
[He slips the pack from his shoulder.] What-a-pity—What- 
a-pity—IV bat-a-pity ! 

MAN. Ay! °Tis a pity, truly. 

[The wavrarer bows with ironic courtesy. 

WAYFARER. I thank you, sir, for your good opinion. 

[The man sighs and falls into a gloomy reverie. The 
WAYFARER, having bestowed on him a look that 1s 
half mocking, half compassionate, turns again to 
the fire. . 

WAYFARER. A kettle! By all the gods, akettle on the boil! 

MAN. Does that Suggest aught to you? 

WAYFARER. It does indeed, sir! 
sugar, and the best Jamaica! 
taste I pray you fall in with it. 

MAN. An I can find the bottle, very willingly. 

[He goes to the bar and searches the shelves. 


It suggests lemon and 
If my suggestion be to your 
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Ah, here it be. 

[He pours the spirit into two glasses, and having added 
the necessary modicum of sugar and sliced lemon, both 
of which lie to his hand, he bears them down to the 
WAYFARER, who fills them with water from the kettle. 

WAYFARER. You, sir, I take it, are mine host of this 


delectable establishment? 
MAN. Not so, Master Showman. 
having spoken my mind too free. 
WAYFARER, Egad, "tis a penance I could find it in my 
heart to envy you. . . . I drink to your better acquaintance, 
Master Penitent. 

[The man has seated himself upon the bench again, and, 
absorbed in gloomy thought, pays scant heed to his 
companion’s chatterings. There comes a pause. 

[The wavrareER lays a hand upon bis shoulder. 


Good sir, you take your offence too much to heart. . . . You 


are not sick? 

MAN. Of body, no. 
WAYFARER. Of mind? 
MAN. Of heart! 
WAYFARER. Oho! 
... Tut-tut-tut-tut-ter! [He utters 
a-pity—What-a-pity—IV bat-a-pity! f 
[The man shakes his hand from his shoulder im- 
patiently, and moves away to the armchair below 
the fireplace. 


man. I am in no moo I 
WAYFARER. I do not jest, sir. "Tis no jesting matter. Of 


my own experience can I say so much, and more. But 
where's the woman the wide world over that's worth the 


breaking of a stout heart? [Cue for music—No. 3] You 
are young, Master Dalesman. I am an old campaigner. 
[He sings. , 
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Youth is a fable, and love an illusion H 
(ve sounded the depths of them both in my time); 
And I'm come to this pleasant and happy conclusion— 
"That fifty's the age when a man's in his prime ! 1 
At twenty he thinks he knows all things worth knowing, 
At thirty he doesn't—his pride's had a fall. 
At forty in modesty yearly he's growing, 
At fifty he knows he knows nothing at all ! 


So it’s good to be fifty, 
Full-ripened and mellow. 
A happy-go-lucky, light-hearted old fellow! 
Who’s done with love’s folly, 
Content to be jolly. 
Away melancholy! I’m fifty and wise! 
Sing heigho, my hearty !—I’m fifty. 


‘Time was when our sweethearts and better halves ruled us i 
(Young love made me trusting, and blind as a bat) i 
But now when they're charming—’tis they who have schooled us !— 

We know that they’re wanting a new summer hat. 
‘Take love in the abstract, and wake from these slumbers! 
Who loves but one lassie just rides for a fall. 
The ladies—God bless them! ‘There’s safety in numbers. 
Love one, and love fifty. Tve room for them all! 


So it’s good to be fifty, 
Full-ripened and mellow. 
A happy-go-lucky, light-hearted old fellow! 
Who's done with love's folly, 
Content to be jolly. 
Away melancholy! I'm fifty and wise! 
Sing heigho, my hearty —I'm fifty. 
[Encore verse 
Oh, when we were younger and sadder and thinner, 
We swore by the light of the moon and the stars ; 
But at fifty we swear by a jolly good dinner, 


With hot punch to follow, clay pipes and segars 
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For love is a souffié, and sweet in the distance : 

"Tis food for the young—1 was young once myself— 
But comfort and ease are the pièce de résistance, 

When love’s little follies are laid on the shelf. 


So it’s good to be fifty, 
Full-ripened and mellow. 
A happy-go-lucky, light-hearted old fellow! 
Who's done with love’s folly, 
Content to be jolly. 
Away melancholy I—I'm fifty and wise! 
Sing heigho, my hearty 1—I'm fifty. 
[He drops, laughing, into the armchair above the 


fireplace. 
MAN. "Tis plain you've never suffered at the hands of a 


woman, Master Showman. 
Ha! [He laughs bitterly and 


WAYFARER. Is it? . .- / 
rises] Two little hands, so white and delicate, they thrust 
[He comes C. 


me into hell! ; 
MAN [very uncomfortably]. Y ask your pardon, sir—I 
[He rises and moves towards the WAYFARER. 


wavrarer, Dost think that I was always as you see mc 


now?—always a Punch-and-Judy man? 


MAN. As to that, sir, I cannot say. 
wavrarer. But I can! When I was your age I was an 


No mere strolling mummer, but the peer of Garrick 
to conjure with! 


actor. 
and of Sheridan—names 


man. Conjurers were they? ' 
He returns to the chair below the fireplace. 


WAYFARER. God forbid! They are the greatest actors of 
our age! Surely you have heard of David Garrick? 


man. No, I can’t say that I have. 

d such is fame! No matter. [He seats 
.] Iwas doing well. Had money saved— 
I was married, and I loved 
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my wife. We had a daughter, a little prattling mite of 
four years old, as dear to me as life. Such was the first act 
of my tragedy. "Twas set in Paradise. 

MAN. How comes it then ? y 

WAYFARER. The devil crept into my Paradise—the devil 
dressed as a smart gentleman. He stole my Molly from 
me while I slept, and she took with her all my savings, and 
my little girl. And I awoke in hell. That was the second 
act. The third was mainly—this. [He lifts his glass.] So 
exit “the greatest actor of his day,” enter the Punch-and- 
Judy man! 

MAN. My story, too, concerns the devil dressed as a smart 
gentleman, [Moves to C. 
WAYFARER. Ay, "tis the theme of most love-tragedies. 

MAN. "Tis nigh a twelvemonth gone since my lass and me 
plighted our troth. I am a dalesman, bred and born, 
farming the land my fathers farmed. We’re simple folk, 
but we're honest, and we're comfortable; and?twas thought 
a rare thing for the lass whose mother kept ‘The 
Pigeon Pie” that she should have the chance to wed a 
Beamish. . ... "Twas fixed we should be wed a sennight 
hence. But now. 

[He chokes back the lump that rises in his throat. 
WAYFARER. That is the devil’s cue to enter, eh? 
MAN. Ay, and as damned a Togue as ever soiled shoe- 


leather! Look you here, Master Showman, what say you 
to this? 


[He takes the “Hue and Cry” from his pocket, 
and spreads it out on the table before the way- 
FARER. 
WAYFARER. A “ Hue and Cry”! [He sits in chair R. of 
table and cons the paper.] Is this the man? 
MAN [seated on bench, C.]. My life on't! 


WAYFARER [reading from the bill]. “ A notorious utterer of 
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coined money—of dainty manners and elaborate dress— 
passes for a person of position—grey eyes—full colour—a 
triangular scar upon his forehead concealed by his wig. . . ." 
H m How accounts he for his presence in this benighted 
pot 
MAN [with fine scorn]. Tch! He has won all the women’s 
foolish hearts by giving out that he is a fugitive from Cul- 
loden, one of Prince Charlie’s noblemen! Oh, he tells 
wondrous tales of Falkirk and of Prestonpans! You shall 
hear for yourself, and judge accordingly. 

WAYFARER. When? 

MAN, Now—to-night. 


WAYFARER. Does he come here? 
Damn his black heart! 


MAN. Ay, any minute now. 
[He rises and moves L. C. 
we shall see some sport! I'm for 


Count me on your side. 
IAN grasps it warmly. 


WAYFARER. Egad, then 
you, Master Dalesman. 
[He holds out his hand. The x 


man, I thank you. . . . Ah! 
[The exclamation is evoked by the sound of the MatD’s 


voice crooning the song that she was singing when 
the curtain rose. The WAYFARER stands rigid, a 
strange look upon bis face. 
WAYFARER. Who sings? 
man. My lass. [He sig 


to the fire.] My lass that was. 
WAYFARER. "lis an uncommon alr. 
man. Ay, and like to be. She’s always singing it, and 


many’s the time she’s told me how ’twas a fancy of her 


father, wlo died when she was but a little *un. 
WAYFARER [iz intense excitement—almost shouting]. What 


say you? Have you a picture of her—this lass of yours? 
man. Ay—but what’s made thee so excited, Master 


Showman? 
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WAYFARER. Give ittome! Let me see it! [4s the MAN 
fumbles with a chain about bis neck] Oh, make haste! 

MAN. *Tis no new picture, but "twas the only one she had 
to give me. *Twas painted when she was but a toddlin’, 
mite. Yet 'tis like her. 

[He opens a locket and passes it to the WAYFARER, 
whose face grows radiant at sight of it. He 15 
oblivious of the presence of the MAN, who regards 
him with eyes wide with wonder. 

WAYFARER. Phoebe! Little Phoebe ! 


[He presses the portrait to his lips. 
MAN. Phoebe! How knew you her name was Phebe? 
WAYFARER [suddenly recalled to earth—hesitates, and sinks 
on to the bench]. I Oh, ask me no questions now, good 
Master Dalesman, I beg of you! 


MAN. But [His slow brain begins to revolve.] Ah! 
Now I do bethink me. ! 

WAYFARER [with energy]. Bethink you of nothing but how 
best we may entrap the rogue who would rob you of your 
happiness. Master Dalesman, your truc-love shall be re- 
stored to your arms this night [eue for music—No. 4], or 1 
am fit for nothing save to be that I am—a Punch-and-Judy 
man. ... Sh! 

[He lays a finger on his lips as the latch of the outer 
door lifts and the door itself opens to admit the 
VILLAIN. 4 good-looking fellow is he, elaborately 
dressed. He affects a powdered wig, and beauty 
patch, and grasps his sword so that his black cloak 
falls in graceful folds. He enters the room with 
confidence, and hardly bas be closed the door before 
the MAID re-enters from the inner room, L. C. 
Obviously she has been listening for the sound of 
his coming, and as elaborate as his sweeping bow 
is the curtsy with which she greets him. 
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[The waxranzn (D. S. L.) keeps bis eyes fixed on. ber. 
There is a great yearning in them. As the play 
proceeds so he gazes long and earnestly upon her 
whenever. be can do so unperceived by ber. The 


Man observes this and judges accordingly. 
VILLAIN [lifting her hand to bis lips]. Sweet mistress, I ask 
This weather, and 


your pardon that I am late for our tryst. 

the King’s business 

MAID. That had excused you had you not 

But I am glad that you have come—as also, 
there some one who is not. 

[Moves down from door to C. above table. 

He springs to 


[She looks with contempt at the MAN. 
his feet with angry exclamation, eager 10 give tbe 


lie to her insinuation. The WAYFARER, however, 


come at all. 
methinks, is 


intervenes. 
wavrarer. Nay, lady, not $0 Yon gentleman and I are 
grown weary of our own company. If my lord will but 
condescend to join us—— 
[4 bow and a wave of bis hand serve for completion of 
his sentence. 
virLAIN [well pleased an 
that you are a 
Good breeding, sir, 


d laughingly). My lord, eh? How 
comes it, sir, ble to discern my rank? 
WAYFARER. is even as murder—it will 
out! 
vinLAIN. Happ 
sir, if you will drin. 
and divests himself 
even to you. 
MAN [sullenly). Good even. 


below the fite-] 

VILLAIN. You will join us? 
The man is about to refuse when he catches the WAY- 
rarer’s eye. The laiter signals to him to accept. 
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MAN [reluctantly]. I thank you. 

VILLAIN. What shall it be? 

WAYFARER. An you inquire of me, my lord, Jamaica, hot, 
with sugar and a slice of lemon. 

VILLAIN. An inspiration! You, Master Beamish? 

MAN. I’m for the same. 

VILLAIN. Then, good Mistress Phoebe, are we all three of 
a mind. Wilt serve us? 

Map. As generously as you have served our king. 

[She moves up to the bar. 

MAN. Then will you serve us from an empty bottle. 

VILLAIN [quick to take offence]. What mean you, sir? 

WAYFARER [swift and suave]. "lis very plain, my lord. 
Our friend would indicate that, having given of your all unto 
your king, now you have no more left to give. ^ 
[He gives tbe Man a warning kick. 
VILLAIN. I had not thought him capable of so pretty à 
compliment, 

MAID. Nor have I found him so, 

[She hands round the tankards, giving the first to the 
MAN, the second to the wayrarer, and the third to 
the viuLAIN, and then proceeds to fill them in the 
same order from the kettle, which she fetches from 
the hob. 

WAYFARER. Ah, then you know him not. Pfaith, never 
have I met with a more subtle wit. "TI'was a rare thought 
of his to compare your lordship with an empty bottle. 

VILLAIN. Upon my life I see it not. I should be hard 
put to it to conceive of anything more useless. 

WAYFARER. Nay, on the contrary, my lord. Has not an 


empty bottle done its duty once? Is it not ready to do 


the like again? [He lifts his glass.) Your health, my lord! 
VILLAIN [clinking gl 


asses with him]. And yours, good 
Master Wayfarer. [He turns to the MAN.] Methinks, 
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Master Beamish, you are fortunate in your interpreter. 
He has a rare grasp of the Yorkshire idiom! 
[The maD replaces the kettle on the hob. 


man. "Twill serve for them as likes not the taste o? plain 


speech. 
VILLAIN. It would seem, sir, 
a quarrel with me. 
wayrarer. Nay, nay! You are too hasty, my lord. 
What man of spirit can stomach plain food or a plain wench? 
None! Then, why, by that same token, should he have a 


taste for plain speech? 
marp. I know not about à pla 


is healthy, and so is plain speech. 
man. Well spoken, Phebe! 


dales. 

marp. I did not address you, Master Beamish. Plain 
speech, methinks, were little suited to your stomach. 
h determination. Master Smeaton, I have drunk 


that you are trying to pick 


in wench. But plain food 


That's the spirit o’ the 


MAN [i£ , 
with you. I would discharge the debt. Wilt drink with 
me? 

viuran [shrugging his shoulders]. Since you put it so 


prettily, sir—— i 
man [10 WAYFARER]. Art 0” the same mind? 1 
WAYFARER [hesitating]. I thank you, Master Beamish, 
but 

MArp. An yo 
you will need 


bitter winter. 1 A 
[looking regretfully into his empty glass]. Ay, 


hat one swallow does not make a 


ur journeying to-night, sir, 


u continue yo 
keep out the cold. "Tis a 


something to 


WAYFARER 
verily, “tis true t 


summer. 
[He holds out his tankard to ber. 


with tbe two other tankards up t 
she refills them. 
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VILLAIN [laughing]. An your wit could keep you warm, 
sir, you would have small need of other covering. Do you 
journey far? 
— WAYFARER. To York, or as nigh as I can come to it. 

VILLAIN. But why such haste? 

WAYFARER. "Tis the fair the day after to-morrow. 

[He moves over to the chair above the fireplace and 
Proceeds to unstrap the box that he brought in with 
bim. 

MAID [with quick interes 
a showman, then? 

WAYFARER. An insi 


t— moving down to bim]. You are 


gnificant one, fair mistress—a Punch- 
and-Judy man. [He displays his dolls. 

VILLAIN. A Punch-and-Judy man! Egad, then you shall 
provide us with an entertainment. [The marn takes the 
kettle from the hob and Sills up the tankards that she bas left 


upon the counter of the bar.] Out with your puppets, Master 


Showman! [He sweeps aside the wayrarer’s demur.] Vll 
pay you well for it. 


WAYFARER. An you will pay me as well, my lord, I can 
entertain you better and at less pains to myself. I am a 
noted teller of right merry tales. A singer, withal, and no 
mean dancer. [He skips lightly D. S. R.] How shall I 
please you best, my noble lord? 


VILLAIN. So be that you do entertain us, I will leave the 
manner of our entertaining to you. 


[The maw comes down with the tankards to above 
table, R. 


WAYFARER, How say you, sweet mistress ? 
MAID [as she hands his drink to bim]. I love best a ballad. 
WAYFARER. A ballad be it. You shall have my latest. 


"T's suited to all tastes, for "tis spiced with liquor for my 
lord, and with love for my lady. 


[The vituatn takes a tankard from the tray that the 
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marn offers to bim. She moves down L. C. and 


gives the one remaining to the MAN. 
MAN. Give us first a taste of your acting, Master 


Showman. 
VILLAIN [insolently incredulous]. Canst act? 
[He swaggers to C. above the table. 


WAYFARER. It has been said of me at Drury Lane that I 


can. 


mar [with excitement]. Then do, I prithee, sir! Ihave 


never seen an actor. 
hair R. of the table, facing him. 


[She kneels on the c 
VILLAIN [with lazy contempt]. Nor are you like to now 
—unless so be that Garrick has turned Punch-and-Judy 


man. 
WAYFARER. Stranger things than that have happened, sir. 
I have seen a common rogue actor enough to pass muster 
asaiord! Now you shall see, if not Garrick turned Punch- 
and-Judy man, at least a Punch-and-Judy man turned 
Garrick. [Cue for music—No. 5. 
hair L. of the table, the 


[The warm crosses to the c 
vinLAIN to the chair above the fireplace. The 


WAYFARER SINS, addressing himself to the VILLAIN, 


For one nimble little shilling 
On a word from you I'm willing 
‘To enact a drama thrilling, 
Or the lightest light burlesque. 
I'm a player ripe and mellow, 
uite a manysided fellow— 
From a smothering Othello 
To a mountebank grotesque- 


Without bounce or puf or frilling, 
From Macbeth intent on killing, 
Or your Shylock set on spilling 


Christian blood, to red-nosed clown. 
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Let me state the simple fact, sir. 

There’s no part I cou/dn’t act, sir, 

If you’d change the nimble shilling 
To a nimbler half a crown. 


If as Romeo you'd “ shoo ” me, 
Or as Benedick you'd * boo ” me, 
(As a Hamlet dark and gloomy, 
Tam equally at home) 
Or a noble-hearted hero, 
Or a fat and foolish Pierrot, 
Or an evil-minded Nero, 
Fiddling to a burning Rome— 
All these parts I would enact, sir, 
As in town to houses packed, sir, 
With the greatest skill and tact, sir, 
For one golden guinea down, 


VILLAIN. Well, a 
of your quality, 


WAYFARER. "Tis all impromptu, my lord; impromptu 
drama, an it please you! 


guinea agreed to! Now then, for a taste 


[The wayrarer declaims to music. 


Curtain rises! Act one! 
In a sweet country lane, 
A young love-stricken swain. 


We discover, 


[To the Man. 
(No desire to offend— 


ny name would suffice— 
"Tis impromptu, my friend, 
And your name sounds so nice) ..., 
John Beamish, a young yeoman lover ; 
Honest John, stolid, staid ; 
en a sweet little maid, 
[To the mar, 
With as many rare dimples as swains, I’m afraid. 
Humbly he meets her, 
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Tenderly greets her, 
Ardently, eagerly, softly entreats her. 
But she—naughty puss I—straightaway from him trips, 
With sweet roguish eyes, and a smile on her lips: 
He si 
Tra, la, la, la! No, I fear you won't do, ER 
For I love a young lordling much better than you. 
Tra, la, la, la! Good day! 
[He dances a few steps with the main, who finishes in 
chair R. of table, and then proceeds. 
Curtain rises! Act two! We discover 
In the same country lane 
A young turkey-cock vain— 
[To the VILLAIN. 
With ruffle and sword, 
And a cock-a-hoop air, 
(You'll excuse me, my lord, 
But of fine clothes beware!) 
No man for a country maid’s lover! 


Then the same little jade? . . - : 
[To the matp—holding her tenderly. 


Nay, a sweet little maid, wm, i 
But with much too much faith in his word, I’m afraid! 


Proudly he meets her, 


Laughingly greets her, 


Daintily, lazily, lightly entreats her. -— 
But she—prudent maid !—straightaway from him trips, 


With a flash in her eyes, and no smile on her lips! 

[He sings. 
You are no lordling true, 
my lord—Lord knows who! 


Good-bye! 


Fie, tra, la, la! 
Of spurious coinage, 
Tra, la, la, la, la! 


[Straightway he breaks into a dance, and, as before, 
beckons the maim to be bis partner. She joins him 
with a zest. Every now and again his steps falter 

as bis thoughts stray from the dance to the girl who 
faces him. She observes this and rallies him 
merrily: * How now, Master Showman? You 
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are out of step!” or “Good sir, you lag! 
Quicker! Quicker!” The dance ends and she 
sinks into the chair R. of table, laughing delightedly. 
The man’s face also is aglow with the delight that 
the WAYFARER’S palpable thrusts at his enemy have 
given him. The maw applauds with enthusiasm ; 
the VILLAIN perfunctorily. He regards the wAY- 
FARER, who has collapsed into the chair L. of the 
table, suspiciously from under knitted: brows. 
man. A brave drama, bravely enacted. Say you not so,” 
Master Smeaton? ; 
VILLAIN [with elaborate affectation of indifference]. "was 
acted passably enough, but it lacked point. [To WAYFARER] 
However, here’s for your pains. 

[He tosses the wayrarer a coim. The latter catches 
it and regards it dubiously. 

WAYPARER. Was not my song well sung, my lord? 

VILLAIN. I have no fault to find with it. 

WAYFARER. Then surely it ill becomes a noble lord to 
reward a good ballad with bad money. 

[General excitement. The VILLAIN rises angrily from 
his chair. Unnoticed by him, his purse slips from 
bis knee to the floor. The man picks it up, and 
crosses with it to the back of the table. 

VILLAIN. How now, sir? You are insolent! 
[Tbe WAYFARER tosses the coin upon the table. 
WAYFARER [above the table, C], An I spoke as falsely as 
that coin rings, then were I insolent indeed, my lord! 
[The mar picks up the coin, and examines tt. 
MAID [R. of the table]. He is right. "Tis as false a guinea 
as ever I clapped eyes on. 

[AM eyes are turned upon the vitaru. He laughs 

uneasily. The MAN works bis way towards the 


outer door, barring possibility of egress. 
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VILLAIN [taking the coin from the mar]. The devil fly away 
with the scoundrel who palmed it off on me! 
[He perceives his purse lying upon the table, and makes 
a quick movement to regain possession of it. The 
wayrarer forestalls him, and empties its contents 
on to the boards. The coins fall with a metallic 
tinkle that proclaims *bem counterfeit. The VILLAIN 
endeavours to conceal his alarm behind a mask of 
injured innocence. He exclaims in the tone of one 
reluctant to admit himself defrauded. 


Are those all false, then? 
[The marn examines the money. 


maip. Ay, false as Judas—every one of them! How 


came you by them? 
WAYFARER. Mayhappen I can answer that. 
viLLAIN. You! How in the name of Satan—? 


WAYFARER. As I tramped hitherward this afternoon, it 
chanced that I fell in with two other travellers bound the 


same way as I. 
viLLAIN. Well? 
WAYFARER. We 

topics, till finally t 
viLLAIN. Which was? 

WAYFARER. The discovery of a most notorious rogue, my 


lord, an utterer of coined money. — . 
marp., And they expect to find him in these parts? 


WAYFARER. It would appear that they have certain in- 
formation of him—how he has lain concealed here or here- 


about for nigh a twelvemonth past. 
marn [sorely perturbed). Dost hear that, John?—er— 


Master Beamish? 


man [grufty]. Ay, I hear. : 
[The VILLAIN tries to conceal his nervousness, and to 


impart a casual note to his voice as he inquires : 


talked of this and that, upon indifferent 
hey told me of their quest. 
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VILLAIN. Didst discover who they were—these fellow- 
travellers? 

WAYFARER. Ay, they were Bow Street runners, both of 
them. I saw their warrant for the apprehension of this 
rogue. 


VILLAIN. Their warrant! An you speak truly, then must 
I fly these parts at once. 


[The man rattles the handle of the door, and panic 
Seizes the VILLAIN. 
What's that? 

MAN. The catch fell, that is all. Have no fear, Master 
Smeaton, I’m here to see that none gets in—or out. 

VILLAIN [with a sigh of relief]. Ah! 

[The Man settles himself more firmly against the door. . 
[The wavrARER laughs as though at a good jest. 

WAYFARER. You fly, my lord! Ha, ha! A merry jest! 
"Tis like you would be taken for a rogue! 

VILLAIN. You do not understand. I am a refugee, a 
fugitive from Culloden, Tf they get wind of my presence 
here, they. Tell me!—this swindler? Did the 
runners say aught of his appearance ?—how he looked, and 
what he wore? A 

WAYFARER. Nay; but I have it all set forth upon a bill 
they gave to me, [He fishes in bis pocket and brings forth the 
* Hue and Cry."] Belike ^twill help you to identify him. 

VILLAIN. Surely it will, 

[He takes it from him with trembling fingers. and 
Spreads it upon the table before him. The way- 
FARER, leaning over his shoulder, reads it also. 

WAYFARER. Egad, my lord, but this ruffian must possess 
a strange likeness to yourself! [Cue for music—No. 6. 
Begin softly and continue throughout scene.] 


[Lhe VILLAIN starts nervously, 
“Of dainty manners and elaborate dress.” None would 
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d - 
eny you those two attributes. “A full colour "—such is 


yours. “ Grey eyes” 
viLLAIN [angrily]. Nay, mine are green! I like not this 


fooling, Master Mummer. 
WAYFARER. I have meant no offence, my lord, but so 
e fear lest this scoundrel 


strange a resemblance has made m 


should be personating yourself. 
MAID. Oh, that were terrible! Then might the runners 
apprehend you by mistake for him! 
WAYFARER. There lies no cause for fear; for if that 
chanced then could they easily be proven wrong. 


marp. How so? 

wayrarer. It is set forth here that the person they are in 
search of possesses a triangular scar upon his forehead that 
he conceals beneath his wig. My lord will prove, by re- 
moving his gerruque, that there the resemblance between 


him and this rascal ends. 4 
VILLAIN [furiously]. I shall do no such thing! 


wayrarer. Why not, my lord?—unless so be that you 


are bald. 
VILLAIN. I like not your humour, Master Showman. Too 
a wit leads ofttimes to the stocks! 
WAYFARER [beckoning the man to draw nearer). As too slow 
a one, my lord, leads ofttimes to the gallows! 
[He flicks the VILLAIN'S wig from bis head. The scar 
upon bis forehead is revealed. 


marp. Good God! } 
MAN. "Tis there!—the scar! 

[The music swells momentarily louder. The MAID 
shrinks back in borror, S. R. The VILLAIN 
springs to his feet, overturning his chair. His 
sword leaps from its scabbard, and in that same 

instant his wrist is caught in a firm grip by the 
man (C). 4 moments struggle and the weapon 
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is wrenched from his fingers, and flung across the 
room. The maid stands as one turned to stone. 
WAYFARER [D. S. L., mockingly]. A second Culloden, me- 
thinks, my lord! [He picks up the fallen sword.] I accept 
your token of surrender, ; 
MAN [70 the Mato]. Now, lass, what shall we do with him? 
Is he to have a run for his money? : 
WAYFARER. If the one be as bad as the other, methinks it 
will avail him little! 
MAID. I care not what you do with him so be that you 
remember this—that he has kissed me—kissed me! 

[Shaken by sobs of anger and injured pride, she runs 
from the room. The man gives a growl of 
rage. 

MAN. You dog! Put up your fists! Put "em up, I say! 

VILLAIN [aghast]. What are you going to do? 

MAN. I'm going to spoil your lips for kissing more! — 

VILLAIN. Nay; hand me over to the runners an you will, 
but disfigure me not, good sir, I beg of you. 

[The WAYFARER stands with one foot on tbe table, tbe 
otber on tbe chair L. of it, waving aloft tbe 
VILLAIN'S sword. 

WAYFARER. An I had Stage-managed such a scene, the 
villain had begged pardon on his knees, 
VILLAIN. Andsolwill. [He drops on to bis knees.] Good 


Sir, you cannot strike a man who will not lift a finger in his 
own defence! 


MAN. You cur! 


WAYFARER. He speaks truly Master Dalesman. You 
cannot soil your fingers by touching pitch like that. 

MAN. What’s to be done with him? 

WAYFARER. What does one do with refuse but fling it out 
of the window? 


[He steps over to the window, R., and throws it wide. 
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The music swells. The man picks up the VILLAIN, 
struggling and protesting, in bis arms, and carries 
him to the window, outside of. which he pitches him 
without further ado. 
WAYFARER. A mighty cast 1... Egad, but he's shot clean 
through yonder snowdrift! And his language! Help me 
to close the window, Master Dalesman, lest our ears be 
contaminated! [He bursts into a roar of hearty laughter.] 
"Faith, never have I taken part in so pretty a comedy! 
[The music ceases. 
man. Oh, Master Showman, tell me, how comes it that 
n can be deceived by such a sorry thing as that? 
[He crosses to the bench, C., and sits. 
WAYFARER. "Tis woman's mission in life to be deceived. 
An it were not, egad, we should be overrun by bachelors! 
MAN. Do you not smart to think that that has kissed our 
Phebe? [Momentarily the WAYFARER i5 taken aback. 
WAYFARER. Our——? [He recovers himself swiftly.) 
Your pardon, sir. I had forgot the—er—f{he recalls the 
phrase employed previously by the viztAIN]—the Yorkshire 
idiom ! 
MAN [stolidly insistent]. S 
There comes a pause. 
difficulty. 
WAYFARER. I have no daughter. —— A 
MAN. It may be woman’s mission in life to be deceived, 
good Master Showman. It is not mine. Have I not 
marked with what hungry eyes you have regarded her from 
the moment that she came into the room? ‘Then, too, 
the likeness—for she is like you How can you tell 
me that you have no daughter? : ; 
WAYFARER [deeply moved). No, no, you are mistaken, sir, 
u. 
4 ee I am not mistaken. Pheebe and her mother 
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have not lived here all their lives as I have. They came 


The WAYFARER interrupts bim. : 
WAYFARER. Nay, you have it wrong. [Cwe for music— 
No. 64.] "Tis thus that it should go. 
e sings the refrain anew, and breaks down as he 
reaches the last bar, 
MAN. And you will still tel] me you are not her father, 
you who writ that tune? 
WAYFARER [in chair R, of table]. Master Dalesman, I am 
a Punch-and-Judy man, 
MAN. What of it? 


WAYFARER, Think you she, who believes her father to be 
among the saints, would be rejoiced to find him resurrected 
thus»  . You have no answer. . . , She dreams of me, 
perchance, Perchance she prays for me. "Tis more to my 


liking, Master Dalesman, to be a sweet memory than an 
unsavoury fact, 


locket] Wilt give it to me? 
MAN. With all my heart. 


WAYFARER. And some day when she shall ask of you what 
has become of i 


it, mayhappen you can tell her without 
hurting her. . . . Now, get you to Phobe, lad, and stay 


her tears with kisses, This is the moment when you shail 
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et i 
F iei to her heart. God bless you, lad. Take care 


MAN. You are not going? 
WAYFARER. Not at this moment. I would see her again 


—just once—before I go. [Cue for music—No. 7.] Tell 


her that. 

[The man goes out, L. C. 
ack from the floor, slips 
and then, seating him- 
gazes wistfully 


[The WAYFARER picks up his p 
its straps over bis shoulder, 
self upon the settle before the fire, 


into the flames. 
[He sings. 


Life’s a Punch-and-Judy show, 
We the puppets inside the box— 
Divers kicks and plenteous knocks, 
And pence to spur ambition. 
Fate, with his plots to be revealed, 
Stands, like the Showman, wholly concealed, 
And to his will poor Punch must yield, 
And Judy own submission! 


Fate pulls the strings. 
Poor painted things! 

What puppet dare gainsay him? 
He has sole voice. 


Their only choice 
Js straightway to obey him! 
(What a pity !)—to obey him! 

[He crosses to the window R. and, pulling aside the 

rtain, looks out into the night. 


cit 
Life’s a Punch-and-Judy show, 
O’er the rivers, and dales and downs, 
Country roads and marketing towns, 
Old Fate, the Showman, takes us. 
Once brand-new puppets, bright in youth, 
Battered, and bruised, and broken I—Forsooth, 
When worn out quite—oh, sorry truth !— 


"Tis then the Showman breaks us! 
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[He sinks into the chair R. of the table. 


Fate cuts the strings, 
Poor broken things !— 
Gently in youth so guarded— 
Now worn and old, 
Their sad tale told, 
All heartlessly discarded ! 
(What a pity !)—discarded ! 


[The marn and the man re-enter L. C. (to gay music). 
His arms are about her, and a radiant happiness 
shines from the eyes of both of them. They come 
down L. of the table. 

MAID. John tells me that you are going, Master Wayfarer. 
But, on such a night as this, and after the great service you 
have rendered us, it must not be. There is room and to 
Spare in the inn. 

WAYFARER [R. C.]. I thank you for your kind thought 
of me, But I must needs press onwards. The fair opens 
in York the day after to-morrow, and if I am not there 
betimes some other will have taken my pitch, and in vain 
shall I cry, * What-a-pity—What-a-pity—W bat-a-pity | " 

MAID. Is there no service, then, that we can render you? 

WAYFARER. There is a favour I would ask of you. 

MAID. "Tis granted, sir, before you ask it, an it be in my 
power to perform. 

WAYFARER. "lis but a sim 


ple thing—that you will sing 
to me that song that—that. 


[Cue for music—No. 8. 
[His voice breaks. - 


[The man comes to bis rescue. 
MAN [gently]. The song your father writ. 


[The warp looks astonished, bu 
ingly : 
MAID. Why—why, surely. 


[She sings, and, as the song proceeds, she is so carried 


i responds unquestion- 
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away by its message that she forgets all about the 
d sings only to ber lover. The old 


WAYFARER, 47! 
man watches them with that same intense yearning 


in his eyes that the MAN has remarked previously. 
[Seeing that he is forgotten, he takes his cloak from the 
chair, and slips it over his arm. Noiselessly he 
lifts the latch of the door, and stands awhile in 
the opening, gazing from the pictured face in the 
locket to the girl who has forgotten his very exist- 
ence. He lifts the locket to bis lips, and then, 


quite suddenly, be disappears into the night. 


Hush-a-bye! Lullaby! 
Daughter of mine. 

I cannot bring to you 
Night stars ashine. 

I cannot rake you 
‘The moon from above, 


Though you have all 
The great wealth of my love. 


Hush-a-bye! Lullaby! 
Down from the moon, 
Fairies will bring 
A great gift to you soon. 


If it be love 
To your heart that would roam, 


Sweetly and tenderly 
Welcome it home. 


[The music continues through the dialogue to the fall 
of the curtain. 
o the man’s]. Ah, my dear! 


map [ber eyes looking up int 
her bead upon bis shoulder when 


[She 15 about to lay s shoulde 
the MAN checks ber by a gesture intimating that 
they are not alone. 


1 The words of the «Lullaby ” are by Douglas Furber. 
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MAID [in a whisper]. Oh, I had quite forgot. [She turns 
about to face the wavranER.] Why, where is he ? 

MAN [crossing to the open door]. We had both of us forgot. 
"Iwas so he wished it. He has passed out of this door and 
out of our lives. We shall never see the Punch-and-Judy 
man again. [4 pause.] Listen! 

[Out of the darkness and from the distance comes 
Punch’s mocking ery—* What-a-pity—W bat-a- 
pity—What-a-pity / ? 


« 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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THE POT OF BROTH 
By W. B. Yeats 


CHARACTERS 
Jonn CoNEELY, an elderly man 
Sippy CoNEELY, 4 young or middle-aged 
woman 


A TRAMP 


WirriaM BurLER Yeats (1865-1941) was the leading 
figure in the literary renascence in Ireland at the 
end of the nineteenth century. He was one of the 
founders of the famous Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
where some of his plays were first produced. In 
1923 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
His plays are not so remarkable for their dramatic 
quality as for the lyric poetry and mystical beauty— 
the elfin touch of Celtic make-believe. ‘Cathleen 
ni Hoolihan,' “The Countess Cathleen,” and 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire ? are characteristic 
examples of Yeats’s best drama, and his lyrics may 
be found in any recent anthology. 

“ The Pot of Broth ” happens to be a comedy in 
prose dialect. When it was first produced before 
a village audience the villagers received it in stony 
silence, but after William Fay had explained the 
meaning of drama they asked to have it again. At 


the second performance it was greeted with great 
laughter and cheers, 


THE POT OF BROTH: 


Fire on the hearth 5 table with 


Scene: 4 cottage kitchen, 
Half-open door. A 


cabbage, onions, a plate of meal, etc. 
TRAMP enters, looks about. 


m : 
RAMP. What sort are the people of this house, I 
e for me to come to look 


gonder? Was it a good plac 
Ds my dinner, I wonder? What's in that big pot? 
IE ifts cover.] Nothing at all! What's in the little pot? 
[Lifts cover.) Nothing at all! What's in that bottle, 1 
wonder? (Takes it up excitedly and tastes] Milk! 
Milk in a bottle! I wonder they wouldn’t afford a 
tin can to milk the cow into! Not much chance for a 
poor man to make a living here. - What's in that chest? 
[Kneels and tries to lift cover-] Locked! [Smells at the 
keybole.] — "There's a good smell—there must be a still 
not far off. 
[Gets up and sits on chest. A noise beard outside, 
shouts, footsteps, and loud frightened cackling. 
is going on outside? 


ramp. What in the earthly world i 1 
Anyone would think it was the Fiannta-h-Eireann at their 


hunting! 

SIDBY'S VOI 
Stop that old sche: 
as if she was an eagle! 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, of 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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cr. Stop the gap, let you stop the gap, John. 
flying up on the thatch like 


mer of a hen 
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JOHN’s voice. What can I do, Sibby? I all to had my 
hand upon her when she flew away! 

SIBBY'S voice. She's out into the garden! Follow after 
her! She has the wide world before her now. 

TRAMP. Sibby he called her, I wonder is it Sibby 
Coneely’s house I am in? If that’s so it’s a bad chance I 
have of going out heavier than I came in. I often heard 
of her, a regular slave-driver that would starve the rats. A 
niggard with her eyes on kippeens, that would skin a flea 
for its hide! It was the bad luck of the world brought 
me here, and not a house or a village between this and 
Tubber. And it isn’t much I h 
on there. [Begins emptying out bis pockets on the cbest.] 
There’s my pipe and not a grain to fill it with! There’s 
my handkerchief I got at the coronation dinner! There’s 
my knife and nothing left of it but the handle, [Shakes his 
pocket out.] And there’s a crust of the last dinner I got, 
o-morrow. "That's all J 

picked up to pelt at that 

yelping dog a while ago. [Takes stone out of pocket and 
the time long ago I usen’t to 
a dinner, getting over the old 
the young ones! I remember 
the time I met the old minister on the path and sold him 
his own flock of turkeys. My wits used to fill my stomach 
then, but I’m afraid they’re going from me now with all 
the hardship I went through. 
[Cackling heard again and cries. 

SIBBY’s vorcr. Catch her, she’s round the bush! Put 
your hands in the nettles, don't be daunted! 

[4 choked cackle and prolonged screech. 
TRAMP. There’s a dinner for somebody, anyway. "That 
it may be for myself! How will I come round her, T 


wonder? There is no more pity in her heart than there’s 
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b sel in a dog. If all the saints were standing barefoot 
UD her she'd bid them to call another day. It’s myself 

ave to trust to now, and my share of talk, [Loos at the 
stone.] I know what Dl do, I know what the tinker did 
with a stone, and I’m as good a man as he is, anyway. [He 
jumps up and waves the stone over bis head.] Now, Sibby! 
It I don’t do it one way PI do it another. My wits against 
the world! 


“ There’s broth in the pot for you, old man, 
"There's broth in the pot for you, old man, 
"There's cabbage for me 
And broth for you, 
And beef for Jack the journeyman. 


I wish you were dead, my gay old man, 
I wish you were dead, my gay old man, 
I wish you were dead 

And a stone at your head, 


So as I'd marry poor Jack the journeyman.” 


Jonw's vorce [outside]. Bring it in, bring it in, Sibby. 
You'll be late with the priest’s dinner. re cn 
stpy’s vorce. Can't you wait a minute till [ll draw 1 

[Enter JOHN. 


Jonn. I didn’t know there was anyone in the i fs 
TRAMP. It’s only this minute I came in, tired wi 
length of the road I am, and fasting since S ES 
joun [begins groping among the pots and pans]. os 
I find anything here for you. - - - I don’t see > 
maybe there’s something in the chest. rih 
[He takes key from a hiding-place at back 7 EY 
opens chest, takes out bottle, Cid a A is MD 
1 ; j en 5 
and is cutting a bit from it wi ss 
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carrying chicken by the neck. jonn drops the 
ham-bone on a bench. 
sippy. Hurry now, John, after all the time you have 
wasted. Why didn’t you steal up on the old hen that time 
she was scratching in the dust? 


JOHN. Sure I thought one of the chickens would be the 
tenderest. 

SIBBY. Cock you up with tenderness! All the expense 
Pm put to! My grand hen I've been feeding these five 
years! Wouldn't that have been enough to part with? 
Indeed I wouldn't have thought of parting with her itself, 
but she had got tired o£ laying since Easter. 

Joun. Well, I thought we ought to give his Reverence 
Something that would have a little good in it. 

sissy. What does the age of it matter? A hen's a hen 
when it's on the table, [Sitting down to pluck chicken] 
Why couldn’t the Kernans have given the priest his dinner 
the way they always do? What did it matter their mother’s 
brother to have died? It is 


all that high-up people like the clergy care for, nice genteel 
people, no way greedy like potato-diggers or harvest-men. 
man, gentle or simple, 
n and he hungry. 

the Kernans what I can 


while, thinking we might 
5 sight of Tram? and calls 
A beggar-man is it? Then you 
may quit this house if you please. We haye nothing for 


you. [She gets up and opens the door, 
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"moe ouai Li is a mistake you are making, 
M oe es 5 um ing any Iam. It is giving I am 
Ae RR ! Was neuen ina house yet, but there would 

eee gr m in it ‘again. t 
ed pu , you have the appearance of a beggar, and if 

a rH you are what way, do you make your living? 
I A i was a beggar, ma am, it is to common people 
EN n € going and not to a nice grand woman like your- 

, that is only used to be talking with high-up noble 

people. : 

sissy. Well, what is it you are asking? If it’s a bit to 
eat you want, I can’t give it to you, for I haye company 
coming that will clear all before them. 

TRAMP. Is it me ask anything to eat? [Holds up stone.] 
I have here what is better: than beef and mutton, and 
currant cakes and sacks of flour. 

sippy, What is it at all? 
_ TRAMP [mysteriously]. Those that gave it to me wouldn’t 
like me to tell that. 

sippy [to youn]. Do y 
among the Sidhe? 

Joun. Your mind is always runni 
the time they made John Molloy fin 
bridge of Limerick. I see nothing in it b 
_ TRAMP. What can you see in it, you tha 
1t can do? 

Joun. What is it it can do? 5 

TRAMP, ft can do many things, and what it’s going to 
do now is to make me a drop of broth for my dinner. 

stpy, Pd like to have a stone that could make broth. 

Tramp. No one in the world but myself has one; ma'am, 
and no other stone in the world has the same pow n 

as enchantment on it. All Il ask of you now, ma am, 1$ 


t. x 2n B : 
he loan of a pot with a drop of boiling water 12 it 2 


„ou think is he a man that has friends 


ng on the Sidhe since 
d buried gold on the 
ut a stone. 


t never saw what 
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sippy. You're welcome to that much. John, fill the 
small pot with water. [roux fills the pot from a kettle. 

TRAMP [putting in stone]. There now, that’s all I have to 
do but to put it on the fire to boil, and it’s a grand pot of 
broth will be before me then. 

siggy. And is that all you have to put in it? . 

TRAMP. Nothing at all but that—only, maybe, a bit of an 
herb for fear the enchantment might slip away from it. 
You wouldn't have a bit of Slanlus in the house, ma'am, 
that was cut with a black-handled knife? 

stpBy. No, indeed, I have none of that in the house. 

TRAMP. Or a bit of the Fearavan that was picked when 
the wind was from the north? 

sissy. No, indeed, I’m sorry there's none. 

TRAMP. Or a sprig of the Athair-talav, the father of herbs? 

joun. "There's plenty of it by the hedge. Ill go out and 
get it for you. 


tramp. Oh, don’t mind taking so much trouble; those 
leaves beside me will do well enough. 


[He takes a couple of good handfuls of the cabbage and 
onions and puts them in. 

sippy. But where at all did you get the stone? 

TRAMP. Well, it is how it happened. I was out one time, 
and a grand greyhound with me, and it followed a hare, 
and I went after it. And I came up at last to the edge of 
a gravel-pit where there were a few withered furze-bushes, 
and there was my fine hound sitting up, and it shivering, 
and a little old man sitting before him, and he taking off a 
hare-skin coat. [Looking round at the ham-bone] Give me 
the loan of a kippeen to stir the pot with... . 

[He takes the bam-bone and 
youn. Oh! the ham-bone! 

TRAMP. I didn't say a ham-bore, I said a hare-skin coat. 

sippy. Hold your tongue, 
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oan [stirring the pot with the ham-bone]. Well, as I 
i ing you he was sitting up, and one time I thought 
head.to s amall as a nut, and the next minute I thought his 

SIBBY S the stars. Frightened I was. 

. No wonder, no wonder at all in that. 

TRAMP. He took the little stone then—that stone I have 
With me—out of the side pocket of his coat, and he showed 
it to me. “ Call off your dog,” says he; “ and T]l give you 


h a drop of water and stir 
were wanting ready 


the same as the 
Clare Militia uses. į 
sina. Let me see what does it look like now. [Zs bending 
forward.) 
tramp. Don’t look at it for you 
bring bad luck on anyone that wou 
ing. I must put a cover on the p 
Water some way. Give mea handfu 
[sissy holds out a plate of meal and he 
ful or two. 
joun. Well, he is a gifted man! * 
sisay. It would be erent comfort to have a store He 
[She bas finished plucking the chicken, which Mes 
her lap. ; ; 
ramp, And there's another thing it does, ma amy. aA 
it came into Catholic hands. If you put it into 4 PO it 
Friday with a bit of the whitest meat In Ireland in 1t, 
would turn it as black as black. 
i That is no less than a miracle. I must tell Father 


John about that. 


nce 
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TRAMP. But to put a bit of meat with it any other day of 
the week, it would do it no harm at all, but good. Look 
here now, ma'am, I'll put that nice little hen you have in 
your lap in the pot for a minute till you’ll see. [Takes 1t 
and puts it in.] SAN 

JoHN [sarcastically]. It's a good job this is not a Friday! 

SrBBY. Keep yourself quiet, John, and don't be inter- 
rupting the talk or you'll get a knock on the head like the - 
King of Lochlann's grandmother. 

Joun. Go on, go on, I’ll say no more. N 

TRAMP, If I’m passing this way some time of a Friday, 
Tl bring a nice bit of mutton, or the breast of a turkey, 
and you'll see how it will be no better in two minutes than 
a fistful of bog mould. « 

“sippy [getting up]. Let me take the chicken out now. 

TRAMP. Stop till Il help you, ma’am, you might scald your 
hand. PI show it to you in a minute as white as your own 
skin, where the lily and the rose are fighting for mastery. 
Did you ever hear what the boys in your own parish were 
singing after you being married from them—such of them 
that had any voice at all and not choked with crying, oF 
senseless with the drop of drink they took to comfort them 
and to keep their wits from going, with the loss of you? 

[srnnv sits down again complacently. 
sippy. Did they do that indeed? 

Tramp. They did, ma’am, this is what they used to be 
singing : 

“Philomel, I’ve listened oft 
To thy lay, near weeping willow "— 


No, that’s not it—it’s a queer thing the memory is— 


“Twas at the dance at Dermody's that first I caught 
a sight of her.” 


No, that's not it either—ah, now I have it. 
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éc B . . 
My pretty Paistin 1s my heart’s desire, 
Yet I am shrunken to skin and bone.” 


A Why would they call me Paistin? 

5 e And why wouldn't they? Would you wish them 

REOS right nae in a song, and your man ready to 

e brain: ü i 

bain cers s of any man will as much as look your side 
sippy. Well, maybe so. 
ramp. I was standing by 

and he writing it with an ol 

and the tears running down— 


the man that made the song, 
d bit of a carpenter's pencil, 


* My pretty Paistin is my heart's desire, 

Yet am I shrunken to skin and bone 

For all my toil has had for its hire 

Is drinking her health when lone, alone "— 
fork and rises to take out the chicken. 


[stay takes a 
his band to stop ber and goes on « 


TRAMP puts 
«Qh I would think that I had my fee, 
Though I am shrunken to bone and skin, 
Could I but drink, my love on my knee, 
Between two barrels at the inn.” 


[sissy half rises again. TRAMP puts bis hand upon 


her hand. 
rRAMP. Wait now till you hear the end [sings]: 
« Nine nights I lay in longing sore 
Between two bushes under the rain; 
Thinking to meet my love once more 
I cried and whistled but vain, all vain." 


[He repeats the verse, SIBBY singing too and beating 


time with fork. 
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SIBBY [to youn]. I always knew I was too good for you! 
[She goes on humming. 
Jonn. Well, he has the poor woman bewitched. 
sippy [suddenly coming to her wits]. Did you take the 
chicken out yet? t 
TRAMP [taking it out and giving it a good squeeze into the 
pot]. I did, maam. Look at it there. 
[He takes it and lays on table. 
joun. How is the broth getting on? 


TRAMP [tasting it with a spoon]. It’s grand. It’s always 
grand. 


siBBY. Give me a taste of it. f 
TRAMP [takes the pot off ard slips tbe ham-bone behind 
him]. Give me some vessel till 171] give this sky-woman a 
taste of it. - 
[zonn gives him an egg-cup, which be fills and gives 
to SIBBY. Joun gives bim a mug, and he fills thts 
Sor himself, pouring it back and forward from the 
mug to a bowl that is on the table, and drinking 
gulps now and again. sissy blows at hers and 
smells it. ; 
srBBy. There’s a good smell on it, anyway. [Tasting] It’s 
lovely. Oh, Pd give the world and all to have the stone 
that made that! 
TRAMP. The world and all wouldn't buy it, ma'am. If 
I was inclined to sell it the Lord-Lieutenant would have 
given me Dublin Castle and all that’s in it long ago. 
sissy. Oh, couldn't we coax it out of you any way at all? 
TRAMP [drinking more soup]. The whole world wouldn't 
coax it out of me except maybe for one thing . . . [Zooks 
depressed]. Now I think of it there's only one reason I might 
think of parting it at all. 
SIBBY [eagerly]. What reason is that? 


TRAMP. It’s a misfortune that overtakes me, ma’am, every 
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ame I make an attempt to keep a pot of my own to boil it 
in, and I don’t like to be always under a compliment to the 
neighbours, asking the loan of one. But whatever way it 
is, I never can keep a pot with me. [had a right to ask one 
of the little man that gave me the stone. The last one I 
bought got the bottom burned out of it one night I was 
giving a hand to a friend that keeps a still, and the one before 
that I hid under a bush one time I was going into Ennis for 
the night, and some boys in the town dreamed about it 
and went looking for treasure in it, and they found nothing 
but eggshells, but they brought it away for all that. And 
another one. . .. 

, SIBBY. Give me the loan of the stone itself, and I'll engage 
Ill keep a pot for it... - Wait now till Pll make some 
offer to you... - 

TRAMP [aside]. Pd best not be stopping to bargain, the 
priest might be coming in on me. [Gets up.] Well, ma’am, 

I'm sorry I can’t oblige you. [Goes to door, shades his eyes 
and looks out, turns suddenly.] Ihave no time to lose, ma’am, 
Im off. [Comes to table and takes bis bat.] Well, ma'am, 
what offer will you make ? 

youn. You might as well leave it for a day on trial first. 
Trame [to youn]. I think it likely I’ll not be passing this 
way again. [To sippy] Well, now, ma’am, as you were so 
ke of the good treatment you gave me 
Here it is for you and welcome, 
live long to use it. But Dll just take a 
little bit in my bag that’ll do for my supper, for fear I 
mightn't be in Tubber before night. [He takes up the 
chicken.] And you won't begrudge me a drop of whisky 

when you can make plenty for yourself from this out. 
[Takes the bottle. 


joun. You deserve it, you deserve it indeed. You are 
a very gifted man. Don’t forget the kippeen! 
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TRAMP. It’s here! 


[Slaps bis pocket and exit, JOHN follows bim. 

SIBBY [looking at the stone in her hand]. Broth of the best, 
stirabout, poteen, wine itself, he said! And the people 
that will be coming to see the miracle! Pll be as rich as 
Biddy Early before I die! [joun comes back. 

spy. Where were you, John? 

JoHN. I just went out to shake him by the hand. He’s a 
very gifted man, 

sippy. He is so indeed. 

JOHN. And the priest’s at the to 
for his dinner, Maybe you 
again. 


p of the boreen coming 
"d best put the stone in the pot 


CURTAIN 
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A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
By Lreur.-Coronen W. P. Drury, C.B.E. 


CHARACTERS 


In the garden: 
Harry Quick, Leading Signalman, R.N. 
Joseru Pacerr, Reservist, Royal Marines 
Mrs Paczrr, his wife 


In the watertight compartment : 
“Prncuer” Martin, Ordinary seaman, R.N. 


WinLiAM Wix p VIS 
shear SATIO | Privates, Royal Marines 


Scenes I and III. The garden of the “ Coach and Horses." 
Scene II. A watertight compartment of H.M.S. 
“ Belligerent? 
Time. A summer evening. Present day. 


This play was produced at the Court Theatre, 
London, November 2, 1908, with the following cast : 


In the garden: 


Harry Quick . . . Mr FREDERICK Vorrf 

Foseph Pagett . . . Mr Louis Catvert 

Mrs Pagett . . . . Miss Mary Broucu 
In the watertight compartment : 

“ Pincher” Martin . Mr OnLANDo BARNETT 

William Wix . . . Mr Crarence DERWENT 


Albert Shillitoe. . . Mr Puir Knox 


Lizvr.-Cor. W. P. Drury (of the Royal Marines) 
has had an adventurous life, and naturally most 
of his books deal with the sea. Among his stories 
may be mentioned “ The Passing of the Flag- 
ship,” “ The Shadow on the Quarter Deck,” and 
“ Men-at-Arms,? while his best-known plays 
include * H.M.S. Missfire,” * The Figurehead,” 
“The Admiral Speaks,” and “ The Flag Lieu- 
tenant,” the last being done in collaboration 
with Leo Trevor. In very different vein is 
“A Privy Council,” which was written in 
collaboration with Richard Pryce. It is an 


excellent one-act play suggested by an amusing 
incident in Pepys’ Diary. 


A KING’S HARD BARGAIN" 


Scene I: The garden of the “Coach and Horses.” Enter 
ouick up C. He raps on the table with an empty pewter. 


MRS PAGETT enters from inn R. 


Quick, Good evenin’, missis. No need to ask “ "Ow are 
you?? with them Devonsheer roses a-bloomin' in your 
pretty face. 

mrs PAGETT. Trust a sailor for something of that sort! 
Good evenin’, Mr Signalman ; I do declare this must be a 


case of telepathy. 

Quick [lighting bis pipe 

mrs PAGETT. Telepathy. 
dyin’ to see all the afternoon. 

Quick, And I've been dyin’ 
‘ere. A drop o? Scotch, if you 
weren’t dyin’ simply to give me that, 
to it. 

mrs PAGETT. P" 
are welcome enough "pon 
learn the meanin’ o' them ta 
have set up "pon tor yonder. 

quick [turning towards them]. Well, that’s done in three 
words. They’re wireless telegraph masts. 

mrs PAGETT. Them Maccaroni masts they tell of? 

1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 

Messrs Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southampton Street, 


be addressed to 
Strand, London, W.C.2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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though—I’ll lay 


r'aps not—though "eaven knows customers 
Dartymoor. No, I wanted to 
]l sticks you and your mates 
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quick. That's it, though we gen’rally call 'em Marconi 
for short. 


Mrs PAGETT. But what do a pack o? sailors want with it 
"pon Dartymoor? R 

quick. They don’t want it. They’ve got to ’ave it. 
The Naval manœuvres are on, as you may "ave ’eard, and 
the Admiralty are experimentin’ in wireless with the ?Ome 
Fleet at sea. They're thinkin’ of establishin’ a station ’ere. 

MRS PAGETT. The "Ome Fleet! ’Ow far off might that 
be? 

QUICK. Pretty nigh the middle o? the bloomin? Atlantic. 

mrs PAGETT. Middle o? the Atlantic! Well, I don’t 
'old with it—tamperin’ with the power o' the Omnipo- 
tent! You mark my words, a judgment’ll fall on them as 
does it. 

Quick. Well, well, there'll be a judgment on all of us 
some day. [His eye catches the name on tbe signboard.] 
* Joseph Pagett—Joseph Pagett!? Now, I wonder 

MRS PAGETT. Where my husband is? Then Pl tell you. 
He's been in to Plymouth Barracks for his annual training; 
and I expect him back every minute. 

Quick [thoughtfully]. He's a Reservist of the Marines, 
ain't he? As a matter o’ fact, I was wondering if he'd 
ever served aboard the Andrew Mash in China. 

MRS PAGETT.  Andromasher? they pronounce it, being 
a French name. But what if he has? 

Quick [with a grin]. If he’s the same Private Pagett what 
borrowed three ?alf-crowns off me, and misremembered to 
return "em, I should like to meet him again, that’s all! 

MRS PAGETT | frigidly]. Then if you expect to meet him 
here you'll be disappointed. My Joseph—{pointing to 
sign}—happens to be the model licensed victualler quoted 


at every Brewster Sessions, and a chur 


chwarden highly 
thought of by the Bishop of the Diocese. So there! 
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Quick. Then of course they couldn't be the same. 

MRS PAGETT. I’m glad to see that [Turns to take off 
tray into the house, and sees PAGETT off L.] But, talking of 
heroes, here he comes. 

[Enter pacEtr in blue serge tunic, dusty, hot, and 
irritable, up C. MRS PAGETT, having dropped 
the tray in the porch, runs to meet him. 

Well, *ow are you? 

PAGETT. "Ot and tired! 
and a drink! 

MRS PAGETT. Shandygaff as usual, Joe? 

, PAGETT. As usual, my dear. [Unbuckles belt, and hangs 
it on nail beside porch L.] As usual. [Exit MRS PAGETT, 
, QUICK [aside]. If it ain't Joe Pagett of the Andrew Mash 
it’s his twin brother with the same tally. [dloud] Too 
'aughty now, I suppose, Mr Churchwarden—[Pacerr turns 
suddenly]—to recognize an old shipmate. 

pacerr. What? Arry? A leading signalman, too! 
[Shakes hands.] ^Owever did they come to make you a 
petty orficer? S 

Quick [pointedly]. After the Andrew Mash paid off, and 
I was no longer 'andicapped by evil companions, I vad a 
chance of risin? in my perfession. 

[Both come well down stage with their backs to the inn. 

pacer. Lord love us! What wonders men see who 
go down to the deep in first-class cruisers! To think 
that the Ordinary Seaman as I used to go ashore with on 
general leave in Yokohama [Nudging bim and winking] 
D’you mind the Hundred an’ One Steps at Yokohama, 
*Arry? i 4 

[Unperceived by the pair, enter MRS PAGETT from inn 

ith whisky in glass and tankard of shandygaff. 


R. wi 
QUICK [gloomily]. I mind, and how you used to kiss 
Otakisan behind the bloomin’ temple. 


Give us a kiss, missis—there !— 
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PAGETT [with a smirk]. It wasn’t my fault if she preferred 
the British Army. MN 

QUick. They’re all alike. A simple sailor man ain’t inat 
when a soldier’s about in his red coat and 'elmet. You ’ad 
to keep the Moosmie gals off with a stick! 

PAGETT [chuckling]. Not me—I liked it! They used to 
'ang about me, bless 'em, like flies round a honey-pot. 

MRS PaGETT. Did they!! Any'ow, we'll drop the sub- 
ject for the present. But—to-night, Joe! 

Quick [grinning]. To-night, Joe, 

PAGETT. See what you've done, with your silly sailor talk 
of temples and what all. [Organ beard off] Hallo! This 
ain’t choir practice night, surely? 

MRS PAGETT. No. But to-morrow’s Lifeboat Sunday, so 
there’s a special practice this evening to run through the 
sea hymns, "They're so seldom sung, you know. ; 

PAGETT. Same old yarn. “Out of sight, out of mind? 
with the Navy. 

MRS PAGETT. More’s the shame, as I was just saying to 
Loveday Yeo. 

PAGETT. The maid's been here, then? 

MRS PAGETT. Yes, to give me a bit of news on her way to 
the practice. She's going to be married, Joe. 

PAGETT. Who's the ’appy bridegroom select? 

MRS PAGETT. He's a private serving aboard the Belligerent. 

Quick. The Belligerent > Why, she's one o the ’Ome 
Fleet off the Azores yonder. What’s his tally? 

MRS PAGETT. Albert Shillitoc! 

PAGETT. Orlbert Shillitoe! 

MRS PAGETT. D’you know him, then? 

PAGETT. Know him! Look ere, I don’t say as I wish 
him any positive 'arm, mind you. But—I’d like to see him 
paralysed all down his right side. 


quick. You weren't exacly chums then, I reckon? 
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i PAGETT. Chums! Is it likely you'd be chums with a 
ME leper what's continually guessin’ your most secret 
oughts what you don’t even tell the missis? 

Quick [to mrs pacetr]. Telepathy runs in the family, 
seemin’ly, 

PAGETT [suspiciously]. I don’t know what you mean by 
that, though you’ve got its scientific tally right enough. 
Telepathy’s what they call it. 

Quick [to mrs PAGETT]. Sort o wireless tele-graphy, be- 
tween two parties, I s'pose ? 

MRS PAGETT. That's it. Thought readin’, to put it 
plainly. 

PAGETT. You may put it any way you've a mind to. An 
exasperatin’ phenomeno’s the way I puts it. 

Quick. "Ow do you mean? 

, PAGETT. Why, when we was thousands o! miles apart on 
difPrent stations, I’ve dreamt that I’ve seen him—as nat’ral 
as it might be you now—sometimes in liquor, but gen’rally 
in cells 

QUICK. "Ere, don’t you go comparin me with "im! 

PAGETT [waving bim aside]. On the other "and, he would 
dream, quite as nat'ral, that he saw me doin? some galliant 
and ’eroic deed. [Poking Quick with bis forefinger] When 
ates afterwards, we used to find our 
What’s the meanin’ of 


we come to compare d 

respectful dreams ’ad been true! 

it all? 

Quick. Birds of a feather gen'rally 
PAGETT. Thank you for the insinooation, Mister "Arry 

Quick, Har N. He was the worst King's "Ard Bargain in 

a ship that was manned with "em! 


MRS PAGETT. A King's 'Ard Bargain? 
Quick. À man that takes the King's pay, missis, but 


shirks the King's job. 
MRS PAGETT. I haven't been on the married strength for 
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nigh on twenty years without knowin? that, Mr Quick. 
[Going up towards inn] But, from all Loveday told me, it 
don’t apply to Orlbert Shillitoe, that’s all! 

PAGETT. You don’t know him as well as what I do, my 
dear. 

Mrs PAGETT. You're prejudiced by that there telepathy, 

oe. P'raps he hasn't had his chance yet. I shouldn't 
Wonder, in spite o you both, if Loveday’s promised hus- 
band didn’t turn out to be a hero some day. [Exit into inn. 

Quick. Lord love m! "They think everything in a red 
coat must be an "ero. [Going up stage.] 

PAGETT [indignantly]. From King to drummer, a man 
never knows where he is with the female sect. 

Quick. Hallo! My mates are signalli to me. [Stares 
with shaded eyes, then through telescope at signal station off L J 
“Tn-touch-with-flagship-important,” I must be off! 

[He closes glass with a snap and rushes off L. 

PAGETT [yawning]. The Adm’ral wants some more white 
paint and gold-leaf sent out to him, I pose. What about 
supper, missis? 

MRS PAGETT [returning]. Im going to see about it now. 

[pacerr coming down stage, hums: “A life on the 
ocean wave, a home on the rolling deep A 


MRS PAGETT [as she goes towards inn]. Afterwards you and 
I will have a little talk, Joe. 


PAGETT. Eh? [Humming] “ Where the 2 
MRS PAGETT [from porch]. About the Andromashee, Joe. 


PAGETT. Oh! [Humming] * And the winds their vigil 
keep.” 
MRS PAGETT. And Japanese temples, Joseph / [Exit. 


PAGETT [with a groan, as he throws himself down on bench]. 
To-night of all nights! When I’m too dog tired to invent 
fairy-tales for her! Heigh-ho! 
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and settles down to 


sleep. In the distance the organ is swelling out the sea 
hymn, “ Fierce raged. ihe tempest,” and the church clock 
drowsily chimes the four quarters. As soon as PAGETT 15 
asleep the stage is gradually darkened, until the scene is 
entirely blacked out. A front gauze 15 dropped, and the 
watertight compartment lowered from the flies. It isa 
boxed-in set, with a practicable watertight door R and L. 
In the centre is a large steel rack filled with the seamen's 
canvas bags. On each bulkhead is an electric light, and a 
coffer-dam is painted along all three sides of the compart- 
ment. The overhead deck is intersected by steel girders, 
the bulkheads by T-irons, and all are studded with steel 
bolts, The entire set is made of canvas stretched on 
battens, the above details being painted thereon. The 
rack, which 1s neatly packed with actual bags, 15 con- 
structed of wood, and is lowered from the fies. 

village gradually 
changes to the busy sounds of a man-of-war. The muffled 
thunder of the organ merges into the hum and throb of the 
dynamo. The drowsy chimes are followed by eight 
staccato strokes in sea fashion upon the ship's bell. The 
lights are gradually raised, the stage to be fully illumi- 
nated as eight bells are struck. From the flies overhead 
are heard—slightly mi ;d—the pipe and hoarse call of a 
bosws mate: “ Clear up decks 7? There is a rush of 
feet, the noise of ropes being flung down on the decks, and 
the sea cries of « Aft all the Marines! Come, bear a 


hand there. Cover guns 1? etc., etc. 
vered asleep on the deck R. wix, who is on 
sentry, 15 slowly pacing backwards and forwards in front. 
The former is in a blue serge tunic, which is unbuttoned 
and shows bis grey flannel shirt. His cap is lying beside 
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him. The sentry is smartly dressed in a blue serge, web- 
bing waist-belt and bayonet, and forage cap with a 
white top. Enter MARTIN L. He is in a white working 
suit of duck, is barefooted, and wears a white cap cover. 


wix [halting to mop bis face]. It’s crool "ot! 

MARTIN [doing ditto]. I b’lieve yer. [Indicating SHILLITOE] 
Is yonder a seagoin’ sallymander that’s picked out this pit 
o Tophet for a sleeping berth? js 

WiX [grinning]. It’s been picked out for him, and bloomin 


well serve him right. He’s a prisoner under my charge at 
present ; to-morrow he goes into cells, 
MARTIN. Who is he ? 


wix. Number one Ought four seven Private Orlbert 
Shillitoe. 


MARTIN. What's the pore feller’s crime? 

wix. Sleepin’ on his Post with his toonic for a pillow, and 
’anging his boots on the 'andle of the Captain’s cabin door! 

MARTIN. Cells for that! T wonder what he'd ’ave got if 
he'd hung hisself on the sacred "andle, 

[The pipe and hoarse call of a bos'n’s mate are beard 
above, followed by the hooting of a fog-horn along 
the decks, the rush of many feet, and the thud of 
closing doors. SHILLITOE sits up, and all three 


listen to these sounds, which in the compartment 
are somewhat muffled. 


SHILLITOE. It’s * Close watertight doors!” 

MARTIN. Why not? It’s the routine. It’s got to be 
done once in every watch. 

wrx. "That's right enou 
do it twice for? They c 
hour ago. 


SHILLITOE. To Worry the 'ands, most like, "That's the 
way mutinies are made, 
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[Three or four bands—supers—race through the com- 
partment, banging to and clipping the doors be- 
hind them. They pass behind the bag rack, and 
consequently fail to see the three men who are in 


front. 

MARTIN [pulling a bag out of th 
That’s a little bit of orl right. 
party now, not if I wanted to ever so. 

wix. Oh, that’s your little game, is it 
there’s one sentry in the Royal Marines, any’ow, 
shirk his dooty. 

martin. "Ow d'you mean? 

wix. ll report you after the evolution, my son, to the 


sergeant o’ the guard, for skulkin’ from your work and bein’ 
in an onlawful place. 
martin. Oh, you will, will you? [Turning back the 
sleeves of his jumper] Then Pll ’ave full value for my money 
by layin’ out a sentry first. 
[He begins to spar at WIX, when a dull shock is beard, 
and the three men are thrown off their feet. 
sHILLitoE [rubbing himself]. She's took the ground! 
martin [hoarsely]. She's in collision! It’s no drill this 
time, chums. The sooner we're out 0” this rat-trap—[spring- 
ing to his feet]—the better it’ll be for our gracious King and 
country. ... 
sHILLITOE. Back with them clips, lads. There ain’t no 
time to lose. 
[They rush to doors, 
L., and try to fo 


them. 
wix [nervously]. I can’t move mine the least part of an 


e rack and sitting down on it]. 
I couldn’t join the working 


? Well, you'll find 
as don’t 


wix R., SHILLITOE and MARTIN 
rce back steel clips which hold 


inch. 
sHILLITOE [with desperation). Damnation! No more 


can’t we! 
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MARTIN [desisting in despair]. Nor won't neither, not if 
we was to try till Judgment Day. 

wix [irritably]. You've been bloomin’ cocksure, and 
proved wrong, before to-day, “ Pincher.” 

MARTIN. The ship’s begun to list already, and when ’eavy 
steel doors like these get thrown out o? the perpendicular—— 

wix. Oh, my Gawd, "ark to that ! 

[A sound of grinding and rending metal and of rush- 
ing water is heard. Panicstricken, they batter on 
doors and shout for help. AN, 

ALL. Outside, there! Bear a hand! Open these bloomin 
doors, can’t you? 

MARTIN. There'll be trouble over this, if ever we get out. 
Some one’s made the First Lootenant’s paint-work all bloody 
with his knuckles. a 

SHILLITOE [with a laugh]. We needn’t worry. The First 
Lootenant "ll never set eyes on this bit o’ paint-work no 
more. 


MARTIN. Nor on us, for that matter, not if he lives to be 
a hundred, 

WiX. "Ere, let's all 'ave a go at this door. 

[They shout and hammer with renewed frenzy. 

SHILLITOE [ flinging away from the door]. What the blazes 
is the good of it all? "There's no one in either of the next 
compartments, and we can’t be ’eard on deck. 

MARTIN. They’re too busy gettin’ out the collision mat 
for one thing. 

SHILLITOE [hopelessly]. Besides, who supposes we're here? 
The chaps who closed the doors didn’t see us. They'd 
report the flats all clear. 

wix. She's listing more 'eavily every moment. 

[Three or four bags slip from the rack, which mean- 


while bas been slightly tilted forward by stage 
hands behind it. 
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wix [beating his hands upon the door]. If only I was up 

there with the-rest of ’em in the blessed air an’ sunlight, I 

could face it like a man. [He breaks down. 

SHILLITOE [ placing hand on his shoulder]. It'll soon be over, 
lad—Gawd— there goes the light! 

[Darken stage. Hum of dynamo stops—two or three 

dull explosions heard off, bags slip from rack, sound 

of shuffling and skidding of feet on sharply canted 


deck. 
MARTIN. Lord ’ave mercy upon us! She's goin’ down! 
ilence, during 


[After a few seconds of darkness and si 
which pacert is for a brief instant seen still asleep 
outside the inn, a match is struck—lights on 
slightly—revealing startled face of SHILLITOF. 


He gropes about for fallen emergency lantern, finds 
ights half up, 


it, and lights its great candle—li, 
limelight on group—sHILLITOE holds lantern aloft, 
discovering prostrate jorms of wix and MARTIN; 
all the bags strewn on the deck, and various other 
indications that the ship is on sea bed. 
SHILLITOE [in a hoarse whisper]. Js—is anyone else—alive ? 
MARTIN [weakly]. Alive! Saints in ’eaven, T'd be ’appy 
if I was bein’ drownded up topsides with the rest o! the 
ship's comp'ny ! 
wix [solemnly]. It’s a judgment on 
where you didn’t ought. 
MARTIN. It’s a crool ?ard judgment for a crim 
have got me seven days 10 A at most. 
wix [hysterically]. Don't say there's no "ope, chums : 
Pm only a recruity—it ain't fair that I should be a casuality 
so young. Surely our Admiral ain't the sort to steam away 
and leave three pore seamen an? Marines alive at the bottom 
o’ the sea? [Pauses frantically, at receiving no response] 
You’re the sailorman, «^ Pincher,” you know what'd arra 


Q 


you, chum, for skulkin’ 


e as would 
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Theyll send down 
“ Pincher,” chum? 


MARTIN [very quietly]. My pore lad, as well make up your 
mind to face it first as last. All the seamanship in the Navy 
could no more ’elp us than what a infants? school could. 

[wix covers his Jace with bis bands, and sobs quietly. 

SHILLITOE [with forced gaiety to MARTIN]. "Ow long, Mr 
* Pincher ? Know-all, Es-quire, do you calc'late the air in 
this "igh-class mausoleum will last us? 1 

MARTIN [moodily]. It's a simple enough sum in cubic 
measure and rule o? three, As he'll never know of it, pore 
feller, IIl do it on the First Lootenant’s paint-work. 

[He writes with pencil on watertight door. 

Wix [after a pause}. "Ow does it work out, chum? 

MARTIN. With only three of u x 
'ermetically closed compartment, I figger it that we may 
linger the best Part of five hours before we—before- 

[4U cougb nervously. 
And that "alf-inch o" Pusser’s dip in the lantern is good for 
ten minutes at the outside! 

wix. Ten minutes substracted from four hours leaves. 

SHILLITOE [ fiercely], An eternity of ’ell! For the Lord's 
sake, let’s overhaul the bags—there’s bound to be a pack 


© cards in one o? them, If we don't do Something we 
shall go mad! 


WiX. Even if we found any, 


'eart to play. Come to think 
if we prayed. 


divers to get us out, won't they, 


I, for one, shouldn't ave the 
of it, "twould be more fitting 


MARTIN. That’s right enough. But who knows the 
detail? 

SHILLITOE. Pity the Chaplin ain't 'ere, he’s a fair master- 
piece at it! 


MARTIN. I see him Pass through on his Way to the sick 
bay, just before they closed watertight doors, 
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SHILLITOE. Crool ’ard, ain't it, that he should have 
missed bein’ with us by about "alf a minute? 

wix [nervously]. In loo of the parson, chums, I can mind 
a bit o? that routine prayer what's read ev'ry mornin’ on 
the quarter-deck. 

Martin. It can't do us no "arm to 'ear it. 


last time of askin’, as the sayin’ is. 
[There is a moment's pause. 


his hand on bis 


It’s for the 


SHILLITOE [crossing to wix, and laying 
shoulder], Carry on, chum. 

wix [kneeling on bags]. “ Preserve us from the dangers 0” 
the sea and from the vi'lence o' the enemy; that we may 
be a safeguard unto our most gracious Sovereign Lord the 
King and his dominions, and a-security for such as pass on 
the seas upon their lawful occasions.” 

ALL. Amen! 

martin, Tch! I reckon we've done with all that now. 
A prayer for the dyin’ ’ud be more suitable-like. 

SHILLITOR. Would it? None of us, I'll lay to it, did 
much in the praying line while Death was out of sight to 
le’ward. Now that he’s got the weather gauge it seems a 
bit pitiful to whine to the Almighty about it. 

MARTIN [thoughtfully]. It never struck me that way before. 


surLLITOr. We've each got womenfolk at "ome, Gawd ’elp 
depend upon 


'em! When they hear of this 'ere casuality, o 
it they'll make out a better case for us than we’ve the wits 
to do for ourselves. 
MARTIN. Aye, it com 
tell pretty fairy-tales about a—man 5 
[4 moments silence, 
of WIX. t 
SHILLITOE [suddenly springing to his feet]. Lord, to think 
that I’d nearly forgot it! 
MARTIN and wix. What? 
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SHILLITOE, Shipmates, I've a bit o» news as’ll hearten you 
up more than a double tot o’ rum apiece! 

wix. A—a chance? 

SHILLITOE. Not an earthly. Death’s got his fingers at 
Our throats, and bloomin’ well means to keep ’em there till 
he’s choked the life out ofus. We'd have to face that much 
one day or other in any case, 


wax [piteously]. But not in the dark, not in the chokin’ 
dark, 


SHILLITOE. Dark or sunshine, my pore lad, we can now 
snap our own fingers at him in return. I've something ’ere 
{fumbles in trouser pocket}]that’ll make Death so gentle 

€ won't know hisself from his twin brother Sleep. 
[Produces small blue Phial with orange label. 

MARTIN. Lord forgive you for a lir! "Tis nothin’ but 
a lotion, 

SHILLITOE. A lotion! Its laudanum, lads, blessed laud- 
anum! I pinched it this mornin’ from the sick bay, while 
I was waitin? to be examined for cells, 

MARTIN, Pinched it? 'Ow? 

SHILLITOE. The poison cupboard ’appened to be un- 
locked, so— — UIlustrating by dumb show. 

MARTIN [admiringly| You always was 'andy with your 
fingers, Orlbert, What did you want it for? 


SHILLITOE [wearily]. To deaden the damned monotony of 
ten days? cells, T S'pose. 


wix [after a pause]. "Ow much is a—a fatal dose, as the 
Sayin’ is? 

SHILLITOE. Ah! The sick-ba 
when he gave me a d 


©’ they doses—[taps bottle] —he Says, 1s just enough to do the 
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[He holds the phial before the lantern, and silently 
counts the doses—“‘ One, two "—tben stops, with 
a sharp intake of his breath. 
MARTIN [tensely]. What's wrong? 
SHILLITOE [still staring at phial]. Nothing. 
wix [in alarm]. Ain’t there enough? 
SHILLITOE [quietly]. Plenty for all—of you. Who's the 
youngest? Wix, your pipe. 
[wix produces pipe, into bowl of which SHILLITOE care- 
fully measures the first dose. 
"That's right. Next man—* Pincher.” 
[martin holds out bis, into which SHILLITOE empties 
the phial. 
[wrx lifts his unsteadily to his lips ; su1zUrroE Jays a 
restraining hand on his arm. 
My lad, you’ve forgot something. 
wix [after a moment's consideration]. The King! 
Martin and wix. The King! Gawd bless him! 
[Both drink the loyal toast, SHILLITOE meanwhile 
standing at the salute. 


sHILLITOE. Aye, Gawd bless him! 
t? You ain't drunk it. 


wix [to sHituiToE]. But your to 
sHILLITOE [quietly dropping the phial]. That's all right. 


There were only two. 
[MARTIN snatches up the phial, holds it before lantern, 
and turns it upside down. WIX examines it in 
silence, then realizing his sacrifice, both wring bis 

hand, and turn away to hide their feelings. 
WIX [wonderingly, still holding his band]. You did that for 

us, chum? 

sHILLITOE [with a short laugh]. It’s nothing. Ever since 
I was a nipper in the Drums I’ve been, first a Queen’s, then 
a King’s, "Ard Bargain. I'd like to find one decent entry 


on my defaulter sheet when I get Topsides. 
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wix [turning away, bis face in his hands]. Gawd bless you, 
chum, and—good night! 

SHILLITOE [gravely]. Same to you, comrades both! [4s 
they sink back upon the bags in attitudes of abandonment, be 
drops into a sitting posture—bis elbows on his knees, his face 
between his palms, and stares into the lantern.] A Private of 


Marines ain’t expected to live like a gentleman, But at 
least he can die like one, 


(Lantern flame flickers and goes out. 


Scene III: Darken stage. Church chimes and organ heard 
PP., then crescendo to b. Bags and rack-set and gauze 
fyd. Lights full up. Discover garden set as in Scene 1 5 
PAGETT is still asleep, he stirs, wakes, and sits up with 
horror depicted on his face. Enter Quick hurriedly U. C., 
pauses, and crosses R. to PAGETT. 


Quick [to PAGETT]. That there signal I was called away for 
—there’s bad news—damned bad ! , 
PAGETT [still dazed, and staring straight before bim into 


the auditorium]. The Belligerent has been in collision, and 
gone down. 


Quick. Good God! 
come straight from the 
would bring me. 

PAGETT [dreamily]. "There's quicker ways even than your 
wireless. I’ve been aboard myself, 

Quick. You mean—you and Shillitoe? 


PAGETT [in a hoarse whisper]. Shillitoe’s gone down with 
her. 


How did you know that? I've 
signal station as fast as my legs 


[eacerr, rising to his feet, appears to gaze intently at 
Something invisible passing across the auditorium, 
Mechanically be brings his right band to the Salute, 
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Quick [following his gaze]. Who passes, shipmate? 
PAGETT [solemnly]. A King’s Hard Bargain! 
[The organ swells out the sea hymn “ Eternal Father, 
strong to save,” as the curtain slowly falls. 
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EXERCISES 


EXERCISES 


THE DUMB AND THE BLIND 


- Say what you consider to be the supreme moment of the 


play. 

. In reading the play for the first ti 
ment, or were you expecting t 

. Explain the significance of the title of the play- 

. What do you learn about the daily life of Joe Henderson and 
of his wife? 

- Suggest any reasons for believing that Char! 
have appreciated this play. 

. What are the chief peculiarities in the Cockney dialect 
as spoken by the characters in “The Dumb and the 
Blind”? 

. Mention several points of (4) likeness, (4) dissimilarity, be- 
tween this play and “ It’s the Poor that ’Elps the Poor " 
(sce One-dct Plays of To-day, Second Series). 


me, did you feel any astonish- 
he main incident? 


les Dickens would 


HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE 


. What is a fantasy? How does it differ from light comedy? 
What other fantasies do you know? 
. In this play Mr Brighouse represents 
girls. Which months might possibly 


men? How would they be dressed? 


. Find a quotation about each month of the year (as fa 
possible) from the works of well-known poets- 


the twelve months as 
be imagined as 


ras 
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4. Write a descriptive article entitled “ The Loveliest Month of 
the Year.” 
5. How would you personify Dawn, Dusk, Spring, Autumn? 
Mention the predominating colours in the dress of each 
one. f 
- Say briefly (in not more than twelve lines) how the dramatist 
explains the vagaries of the English weather. ; 
Dr Johnson always refused to discuss the weather. Give 
Teasons for agreeing or disagreeing with him in this. 


7 


THE GOLDEN DOOM 
I Write a brief summary 
aud fifty words. 
2. Contrast “ The Golden Doom ” 
(sce Oze- Act Plays of To-day, 
3. Explain the meaning of * It does 
the girl’s criticism was just. 
4. What traces of astrology are to be found (2) in popular super- 
stition, (4) in the English language? 
5- Mention any other plays, poems, 
idea of doom from the stars, 


of the play in not more than a hundred 


» 
with “ A Night at an Inn’ 
First Series), 

D't scan,” and say whether 


or stories which treat of the 


RORY AFORESAID 
I. Write brief summaries of the characters of MacCallum, 
MacColl, and MacIntosh. 
2. Analyse and enumerate the various circumstances that con- 
tribute to the humour of the trial. 
in legal language? 
ccur frequently in the law-courts? 
the pursuer, (2) judgment for 


EXERCISES 


- What would have happened if MacCallum had appealed 
against the sheriff’s decision? 

- Read the trial scene in The Pickwick Papers (Bardell versus 
Er o and compare with the play “Rory Afore- 
said." 

. Write an essay on “ Famous Trials in Fiction.” 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


In Compare the characters of Mrs Ovens and her sister Edie. 
. Give an account of the incidents of the evening as they 
might have been related by Mr Skrimshire or by Fred 


Ovens. 

. What is the significance of the title at vari 
play? 

. In what respects is “The Master of the House” (a) like, 
(4) unlike, “ The Dear Departed” by the same author 
(see Onxe-Act Plays of To-day, Second Series). 

. Say how you would describe the nature of this play. 

. Write an original short story entitled “The Black Sheep.” 


ous points of the 


FRIENDS 


1. What is the theme of this play? 

2. Summarize the main incidents of the play. 

3. Give examples of Irish humour as revealed in the speeches of 
Donagan and O'Flaherty. 

. Do you consider this play to 
Aforesaid ” or less? Give reasons. 

. How does farce differ from light comedy and from melo- 


drama? £ 
. Write an essay on ** Friendship" and include your definition 
of the word. 


be more humorous than “ Rory 
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1. Describe the character of 
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MIMI 


- How would you classify this play? What words seem to 
describe its nature most aptly? 

- Say what strikes you as bein 
play. 

- Compare the two girls Mimi and Musette. j 

- What did Mimi mean by saying, “ Perhaps there are caprices 
in my song, but Rodolphe is the refrain ? ? 

- Do you know any English novelists who have been influenced 
by the life of the Latin Quarter ? 


. Write an imaginary conversation between Rodolphe and his 
uncle on the subject of success 


g characteristically French in the 


THE BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS 


the Bishop as revealed in the play. 

- Explain how the treatment that he received from the Bishop 
altered the convict’s feelings toward the world generally. 

+ Read the first book of Les Misérables and show where the 
author of the play has modified the story, 

- Discuss the opinions of Persomé concerning her brother. 


- Write a short Summary of the play and add one sentence ex- 
plaining the theme underlying it. 


BETWEEN THE SOUP AND THE SAVOURY 
- What is an anagram? 
- Discuss the relationshi 
upstairs. 
- Compare the character of E 
o’-me-Thumb ” 
Series). 


Quote one example. 
P between the servants and the family 


mily with that of Amanda in “ 'Op- 
(see One-Act Plays of To-day, Second 
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- Which plays in this volume reveal (a) unmixed humour, 
(4) humour blended with pathos? Which appeals to 
you the more strongly? 

. Summarize the play in not more than two hundred words. 

- Write an essay on “ Make-believe.” 


MASTER WAYFARER 
- Draw a sketch of the inn-parlour as it would appear in day- 
light. 
. The time of “ Master Wayfarer” is the eighteenth century. 
What expressions or circumstances in the play clearly 


indicate this? 

- Say whether you would call the play a fantasy. If not, how 
would you describe it ? 

. The four characters all pass through a crisis of importance on 
the evening when the Wayfarer calls at “The Pigeon 
Pie) Describe briefly what happens to each. 

. Would the play have been improved if the Wayfarer had 

If to Phoebe as her father? 

ster Beamish, after hearing that Master 

ost everything for his king, exclaims, *A 


revealed himse 
. Explain why Ma 
Smeaton has 1 


traitor, eh?” 
. Explain the meaning of “ Love is a souflé . . - But comfort 


and ease are the pièce de résistance.” 


. Write at least thirty lines on the subject of “ Punch and Judy.” 


THE POT OF BROTH 


marize the main incidents of the play jn not more than 


. Sum 
two hundred words. oe 
. Describe the appearance (as you imagine it) of the three 


characters in “ The Pot of Broth.” 
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3. Write a conversation which may be supposed to take place 
between the priest, Sibby, and John. Pe 

4. Write an essay on “ Superstitions,” or write a tramp’s diary 
for one week. : 

5. Compare “ The Pot of Broth” with “ Friends” and with 
“ The Rising of the Moon ” (see One-Act Plays of To-day, 
Second Series). Arrange them in order of your prefer- 


ence and point out any differences between them. 
6. Read more plays by W. B. Yeats. 


A KING’S HARD BARGAIN 


- What in your opinion is the supreme moment of this ply? | 

- Mention if possible other examples of noble self-sacrifice which 
are suggested by that of Shillitoe. s 

3. Show how the dramatist relates the events in Scene II with the 
scenes which precede and follow. 5 

- Suggest why mention is made of telepathy, wireless, choir 
practice, and Loveday Yeo. 


. Say whether there is anything in the play which could be 
omitted without loss. 


- Explain the title and describe the nature of the play. 


